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MARKETING 
WORK FILE 


Another new marketing aid 
from STEEL. . . the most 
complete, single source of 
metalworking information 
ever made available by an 
industrial publisher. Puts at 
your fingertips all basic 
market data you need for 
more effective, shirt-sleeve 
marketing to metalworking. 
Available now from your 
STEEL Representative. 


William L. Poland 


METALWORKING 
MARKET 
COUNSEL 


Another new marketing 
service from STEEL. STEEL 
SALESMEN GO TO SCHOOL 
... take marketing courses 
prepared by instructors of 
New York University’s 
Graduate School of Business. 
Contact with STEEL Research, 
STEEL Editors, STEEL 
Readers ...makes them 
metalworking market 
specialists. 


expect 


Calvin Fisher, Jr. 


USERSHIP 
REPORTS 


Another new advertising aid 
from STEEL... definitive 
measurement of advertising 
effectiveness that goes beyond 
inquiries and readership 
scores. Reports relate to both 
advertising and editorial .. . 
in-depth case studies of user- 
ship in action. Your STEEL 
Representative has the com- 
plete package now. 


Edward L. Franke 





IMPACT | 
PROGRAM 


eee 
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Another editorial innovation © 
from STEEL! September § 7 
1960 . . . STEEL breaks ta 
dition with an issue devoty © 
to the Import Problem. Jar- 
uary 2, 1961 . . . STEEL 
follows up with People Power. 
April 17, 1961 . . . STEEL 
concentrates on Price Fight- 
ing. Result? Response raised 
to new level of excitement! 
Ask for details. 
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PRESENTATION 
AIDS 


Another new advertising aid 
from STEEL! Practical data 
to help you prove to your 
client, or your management 
and salesforce . . . the need 
for adequate advertising to 
metalworking. Up-to-date 
market statistics . . . plus 
artwork to use in flip board 


raised 3 aNd slidefilm presentations. 
ement! 








Check your STEEL Repre- 


) sentative. 





William J. Verschoor 





STEEL 
INTERNATIONAL 


Another first from STEEL! 
Jan., 1962. . . STEEL will 
launch a monthly international 
edition to serve American 
manufacturers selling in 
foreign markets. STEEL 
INTERNATIONAL will be dis- 
tributed in Western Europe, 
Japan, Australia, India, 
Africa, Central and South 
America . . . accenting news 
of interest to overseas 
manufacturers. 
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Watch this space 
next month for another 
new idea from STEEL 





EBERHARD FABER 
Pen & Pencil Co. 





found that, in the. e 
newsweekly field, \ens | <a 
NEWSWEEK 
REACHES 

ITS CUSTOMERS 
AND PROSPECTS 
MOST EFFICIENTLY! 








Eberhard Faber, in cooperation with Newsweek, EBERHARD FABER Pen & Pencil Co ' 


recently conducted its own marketing and read- 2,191 CUSTOMERS AND PROSPECTS 




















ership study among the principal buyers of office blochend-wnite page rates | * COVERAGE) aaee Bae 
supplies and equipment . . . selected its own NEWSWEEK 44.4 $8.04 
sample of customers and prospects. The results [Wy ¢ jews @ 

demonstrate that Newsweek is the efficient way [| WORLD REPORT -_ — 
to reach the people who buy! TIME 44.6 14.62 











Newsweek ... by industry's own measurements .. . the most efficient newsweekly 
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MEMO TO MEDIA: 


Media/scope Goes Offset 





Beginning with the September issue, Media/scope maga- 
zine will be printed web-offset by Standard Rate & Data 
Service's production facilities located at its headquarters’ 
offices in Skokie, Illinois. 

The move to web-offset, a growing trend among publi- 
cations, was undertaken to effect printing economies both 
to ourselves and our advertisers. Considerable study has 
proved it will also increase editorial flexibility while 
retaining the quality of reproduction we had achieved 
in letterpress. 

To our advertisers, Media/scope's conversion from 
letterpress to web-offset presents no additional plate 
requirements. Media/scope will continue to accept letter- 
press engravings--originals, electros or plastics-- 
as before. 

These plates will be converted to offset by the 
"Brightype" method. Because of its excellent reproduction 
qualities, printers and publishers consider Brightype to 
be the outstanding method available today. No other 
method provides the clarity and sharpness of halftones, 
the brilliance and intensity of color. 

In the Brightype method, a letterpress plate is 
sprayed with a quick-drying solution containing carbon 
black. The face of the plate is then rubbed or burnished 
lightly with a large eraser, giving the raised surfaces a 
bright, silver sheen--hence, the name, Brightype. 

After the plate, including the halftones, is burnished, 
it is placed in a vertical position before the camera. 
Strong lights are focused on the plate to eliminate 
shadows. It is then photographed providing a positive 
film from which the offset plate is made. The original 
letterpress plate is cleaned and returned ready for 
further use. 

For one-color and two-color ads, in addition to letter- 
press plates, Media/scope will also accept for offset 
platemaking, engraver's proofs, reproduction proofs, 
finished artwork (positioned and complete paste-up), 
positive or negative film. 

A small charge will be made to advertisers for proc- 
essing offset materials into offset plates. The costs and 
procedures have been standardized, and a list of the charges 
is available upon request. 


(Over) 









































In measuring these charges against the cost of similar 
steps in preparing letterpress engravings, electros, etc., 
the economies to the advertiser will become quite evident. 
There is an opportunity for considerable savings in the 
production costs of plates, if it is to the advertiser's 
advantage to use offset ad materials for his insertions 

in Media/scope. 

Another change being made at this time, which we feel 
will enhance the value and attractiveness of Media/scope, 
is one of binding. With the move to offset printing, 
Media/scope will use "Perfect Binding," which has been 
used for some time by the SRDS Rate & Data publications. 
Perfect Binding allows the book to open flat, gives the 
editors more flexibility in editorial/advertising make-up, 
and the opportunity for greater use of color in our 
editorial. 

If you have any questions regarding these changes and 
the mechanical requirements, we'll be pleased to answer 
then. 

Sincerely, 


CLL P7002 


A. W. Moss 
Assistant Publisher 


(This insert appears only in these copies going to our complimentary list.) 
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Media Planning Unit session in progress at McCann-Erickson (story and more 
pictures starts on page 37) 





For qualified people in media-buying in U. 
three years. 


Canada: $3 a year, $5 two years, $7 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES AND QUALIFICATIONS 


S., its Possessions and 
All other countries $6 a 
buying function. 


Mepia/score is published exclusively for those people with advertiser com- 
panies and advertising agencies engaged in or contributing to the media- 





year, $10 two years. 

For people outside the media-buying function (publishers, time and 
space salesmen, associations, research organizations, etc.) in U. S., its 
Possessions, Canada: $7.50 a year. All other countries $10 a year. 
Subscription orders must show name and title of individual, name of com- 
pany, and nature of company's business. Publisher reserves right to refuse 
non-qualified subscriptions. 


Mevia/score is published monthly by Standard Rate & Data Service, Inc., 
5201 Old Orchard Road, Skokie, Ill. Printed in U. S. A. Accepted as 
controlled circulation publication at Lafayette, Ind., and Skokie, Ill. Copy- 
right 1961 by Standard Rate & Data Service, Inc. Change of mailing address 
must reach Circulation Department two weeks in advance of publication date. 











ROP COLOR 
7 DAYS 


Represented Nationally 
By 

Newspaper Marketing 

Associates 

New York 

Chicago 

Philadelphia 

Detroit 

Los Angeles 

Son Francisco 


“SELL ME 


IN THE 
MORNING,” 
says BUFFALO 


There’s a time and a place for everything. And Buffalo’s 
retailers know the time and the place to sell Western New 
York’s male population is in the morning . . . in the Buffalo 
Courier-Express. Here is how they are placing their adver- 
tising linage this year: 




















AUTOMOBILE | Courier-Express | News 
DEALERS: @ @ 
MEN’S CLOTHING jex-Express we 
on | a 
REAL ESTATE: 





FINANCIAL: 











Source: Media Records (1st Quarter 1961) 


These advertisers know the impact of the Courier- 
Express morning news, financial, editorial and sports 
coverage on the living and buying habits of its male 
readers. That’s why they choose the Courier-Express to 
reach the men of Western New York when they want to 
be sold . . . in the morning. 

And if you’re selling Western New York women, 
remember women’s clothing stores place 62% of their 
weekday linage in the Courier-Express. 
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He’s an ad manager . . . keenly aware that what he doesn’t know can “kill” 
him. He must be an expert in a dozen areas .. . trade shows, space cam- 
paigns, direct mail, contests, photography, art, printing... whatever is 
needed to promote, promote, promote. The design engineer must be a 
multi-expert, too. Keeps pace with advancements in electronics, pneu- 
matics, fastenings, drives, coatings, materials ... whatever is needed to 
improve, improve, improve. To move ahead in either field you must keep 
ahead in ail areas. The design engineer does it by reading MACHINE DESIGN, 
the magazine that serves the total spectrum of his needs and problems. 
How do you? 

A Penton Publication, Penton Building, Cleveland 13, Ohio 
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Whether on the beach or inside advertising and media out. To produce maximum sales at greatest profit in these wen 

departments, it naturally takes serious deliberations to huge sales areas, there is no substitute for FIRST 3 | 

determine precisely where additional COVERAGE is MARKETS’ dominant 54% COVERAGE of all families. Frank J. 
needed most. In addition, the finest Rotogravure and Colorgravure 
Within the pivotal markets of New York, Chicago and reproduction in the FIRST Sections of the FIRST News- 

Philadelphia — which account for 19% of total U. S. Effec- papers of the FIRST 3 Cities assures you maximum package | 

tive Buying Income —the competition for consumers’ and product EYEdentification. 

attention and share of spendable income is an important To make your advertising sell more where more is ™ 
factor in causing family coverage of General Magazines, sold, Concentrate COVERAGE where it counts . . . with 

Syndicated Sunday Supplements, Radio and TV to thin FIRST 3 MARKETS GROUP. — 

AIN 

THE GROUP WITH THE SUNDAY PUNCH N 

~ New York Sunday News Coloroto Magazine : 


Chicago Sunday Tribune Magazine 
Philadelphia Sunday Inquirer “Today” Magazine 











ROTOGRAVURE « COLORGRAVURE 


New Yorn 17,H.¥., News Building, 220 East 42nd Steet, MUrray Hill 7-4894 + CorCaGo 11, lil, Trbune Tower, SUperior 7.0043 » Sam FRANCISCO 4, Calif., 155 Montgomery Street, GArfield 1-7946 + Los ANGELES 5, Calif., 3460 Wilshire Boulevard, DUahirh $-3557 
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From the publisher's notebook 


Profile of a Reader 


What’s a subscriber to Mepia/score like? Is he an average advertising man; 





or is there something special about him? And if so, what? 

We asked ourselves this question recently, although we felt sure that we 
had gotten to know our readers very well. We made it the subject of an 
independent research study conducted by Market Facts, Inc., of Chicago. 
We went outside our own organization to make it thoroughly objective, and 
so as to develop the information in a way that would be completely accept- 
able among current and prospective advertisers in MEDIA /SCOPE. 

We find what is to us very obvious. Our readers are good, active. versatile 
buyers of advertising—the people for whom this magazine is edited. Further- 
more these people are good, active, versatile readers of the magazine. 

These readers invest substantial sums in each of the major media classifi- 
cations. The average expenditure per agency reader handling funds in 
business papers was in 1960 in that one medium $732,098: for agency 
readers handling funds in newspapers, the expenditure was in that one 
medium $670,509; the corresponding figure for consumer magazines was 
$917,307: for radio $388,250: for television $1.684,982: for outdoor 
$194,921. 

The corresponding average expenditure per advertiser reader (among paid 
subscribers) was: in business papers, $114,227; in newspapers. $695,868; 
in consumer magazines, $376,087: in radio, $147,837: in_ television, 
$425,147; in outdoor, $892,856. These figures are not, of course, mutually 
exclusive, because more than one executive—including in some cases more 
than one reader—may be involved in a single advertising program. But the 
large dollar signs are important, we believe, in demonstrating the purchas- 
ing activity of our average (MEDIA scope) subscriber. 

The survey also measured the purchasing versatility of our readers. 
We found, for example, that among agency readers 77 per cent participated 
in the selection of business papers in 1960, 88 per cent in newspapers, 
74 per cent in consumer magazines, 73 per cent in radio, 65 per cent in 
television, 60 per cent in outdoor, 33 per cent in farm magazines, 35 per cent 
in transportation, 28 per cent in international media. This means that our 
average agency subscriber bought in 5.3 different media categories out of 
this list of nine media. 

Market Facts also asked our readers the areas of work with which they 
personally had anything to do. Media selection shows up as a top activity 
among all types of subscribers, listed by 100 per cent of the advertisers on 
our controlled list, by 83 per cent of the paid advertiser subscribers, and 
89 per cent of the agency subscribers (all of whom are paid). 

We know from continuous regular readership studies that these same 
persons are active and versatile readers of MepIA/scope. Market Facts 
confirms this conclusion with the statement that we are well read by both 
agency and advertiser groups (96 per cent and 87 per cent, respectively ). 

It has been said that a magazine is as good as it is a marketplace. The 
marketplace that we seek is the buying of advertising. The Market Facts 


Ye 


survey shows that we have it. 
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Ad linage 
up 91% 


at 


THE 
ROTARIAN! 


January through June issues of this 50-year-old publication 
show an outstanding 91% advertising linage increase during 
a period of generally decreased magazine advertising volume. 


HERE IS A PARTIAL LIST OF USERS OF MAJOR SPACE UNITS WHO HAVE 
DISCOVERED THE ROTARIAN IN RECENT ISSUES— 


Time Magazine Pan American Airline The Prudential Insurance Company Canon Camera 
Sports Illustrated Trans World Airlines, Inc. of America Hitachi, Ltd. 
Marchant Division, S-C M. Argentine Airlines Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. Sony 
A. B. Dick Company Canadian Pacific Airlines Wheel Horse Products Fuji Iron & Steel Co., Ltd. 
Minnesota Mining and Manufactur- P&O-Orient Lines Kaiser Companies Palace Hotel (Tokyo) 
ing Company American President Lines Spencer Gifts 
Pitney-Bowes, Inc. Northern Pacific Railway Fitch Shampoo . . . in addition to many regular 
Stenocord Dictating Machines Mexican Government Tourism Airstream Land Yacht schedule advertisers of long 
Qantas Airline Department Tokyo Shibaura Electric Co., Ltd. standing. 
Northwest Orient Airlines Hawaii Visitors Bureau Nikon Camera 
Japan Air Lines Curacao Tourist Bureau Minolta Camera 
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What’s New? 


EW MEDIA—MARKET STUDY 


farket Facts, Inc., has just submitted their final report 
pn a new media-market study of THE ROTARIAN. This 
tudy covers a broad range of subjects, giving advertisers 
sn opportunity to assess the publication and the market in 
he light of well validated information. 

nterested advertisers and agencies are invited to write 
now for specific data. Or our representative will be 
leased to show you the complete report prior to printing 
and distribution. 

ere are a few of Market Facts’ findings: 


Median annual family income—$13,149; 88% own homes; average 
home value—$28,733; median age—52; 49% have children under 18; 
54% own two or more cars; 73% own stocks; 44% own income produc- 
ing property. 

52% were classified as business executives, 11% managers or depart- 
ment heads, 27% professional, 10% other; 77% have authority to 
purchase or approve company equipment and supplies. 

13% hold an elected or appointed municipal office and 52% were on 
school, hospital or church boards. 

Much additional data available, including personal and business own- 
ership and buying intentions of a wide range of specific items, recrea- 
tion and travel markets, etc. 


EW STARCH READERSHIP STUDIES 


wo of a series of Starch Readership Studies have been 
completed by Daniel Starch and Staff. THE ROTARIAN 
is the only book in its field offering agencies and adver- 
isers the opportinity to check ad readership. 
Supplementary research is being conducted in connection 
jith these studies, giving advertisers an opportunity to 


EW CIRCULATION BASE 


HE ROTARIAN continues to show a steady circulation 
increase. Latest ABC Publisher’s Statement shows 374,568 
average total paid circulation for the six months period. 

otal distribution is now more than 390,000 copies per 
ssue. 


assess the publication in terms of reader habits and char- 
acteristics. Write for information or contact our repre- 
sentative. 


NEXT STARCH STUDY — OCTOBER ISSUE. 
CLOSING DATE — AUGUST 18 


Cost per page per thousand is now only $3.88, based on 
ABC figure. 

80% of circulation is delivered to areas of less than 50,000 
population. These factors give advertisers an excellent 
opportunity to balance media schedules at low cost. 


EW SHOPPERS’ WORLD” MAIL ORDER DEPARTMENT 


A new and economical way for reputable mail order ad- 
ertisers to sell a select market. Excellent potential for 
personal, family and business products and _ services. 


_ ogy s WOT 3 


Starch and Market Facts’ research indicates more than 6 
out of 10 wives of subscribers read THE ROTARIAN. 


Write for special rate information and other details. 


coat NEW COMBINATION FREQUENCY DISCOUNT 
| WITH REVISTA ROTARIA 


REVISTA ROTARIA, companion edition printed in Spanish with 40,000 ABC circulation 
in the Latin-Americas, offers international marketers highly select personal and business 


markets at low cost. 


Advertisers who use both THE ROTARIAN and REVISTA ROTARIA may combine 
number of insertions used in each book during a 12-month cycle to earn the maximum 


frequency discount in both publications. Write for study of REVISTA ROTARIA market 


and other details. 


The ROTARIAN 


Official Publication of Rotary International 


1600 Ridge Avenue 


Evanston, Illinois 





BUMPER TRIP 


(or this media director's name was Mahomet) 


A media director set out by car for the New York H-R offices, 
seeking a personal discussion about WMAL-TV. Being a slow 
starter (he wasn’t buying WMAL-TV yet), he traveled at an 
average speed of only 10 miles per hour going in. 

Driving home, he was so elated * that he sped up to an average 
speed of 15 miles per hour. 

What was his average speed for the round trip? Send us the 
correct solution and we'll speed you one of our unique new 


“round” prizes. We'll let them be a surprise, but we guarantee 
you, the gifts are worthy of your mathematical talents if you can 


solve this puzzle. 
*He had discovered the clear-cut fact that WMAL-TV delivers the 


largest audience in the Washington market, 6 PM to Midnight, 
all week long. (NSI Jan. ’61) 


wmal-tv 


Washington, D. C. 


An Evening Star Station, represented by H-R Television, Inc. 


Affiliated with WMAL and WMAL-FM, Washington, D. C.; WSVA-TV and WSVA, Harrisonburg, V 
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ADVOCACY OF BULK DISCOUNTS 


New York Advertising Media Planners, meeting in New 
York last month, went on record in favor of basic bulk 
discounts for newspaper advertising. 

Surveying a situation in which discounts in one or 
another form are now available for 440 papers accounting 
for slightly more than 60 per cent of the total circulation 
of daily newspapers, the Planners declared in a statement 
endorsed unanimously by the members: 

“The form that these discounts take in the newspaper 
medium is of primary concern. At the moment the plans 
vary from discounts for bulk lineage only, to those for 
full pages only. It is possible under many of these dis- 
count systems for an advertiser making a very minor 
investment to earn discounts where an advertiser with as 
much as 100,000 lines or more a year may not. This, on 
the face of it, is inequitable. 

“We suggest, therefore, that newspaper publishers con- 
sidering discounts look first to bulk lineage discounts for 
all advertisers—small and large, seasonal and year-round. 

“Other incentives for continuity and fixed planning 
(such as CID plans) are recognized to offer a publisher 
an opportunity for business efficiencies which will allow 
him to provide such advertisers additional discounts. 
However, in our opinion, to offer discounts to these ad- 
vertisers alone with no consideration for those who run 
considerably more lineage but who, by virtue of their 
seasonal business patterns or other marketing require- 
ments, cannot take advantage of such plans, is not good 
media policy.” 

In summarizing its stand, the Planners stated: 

“1. Whatever plans be developed should be realistic. 
Their possible application should not be to only a hand- 
ful of advertisers. 

“2. In light of this consideration we feel that lineage 
volume discounts are the most desirable basic discounts. 

“3. Any other incentives which publishers wish to 
offer advertisers in consideration of schedules providing 
economies to the publisher should be, in our judgment, 
in addition to the basic bulk discounts. 

“4. Publishers should retain the flexibility of the 
medium by making discounts retroactive from the begin- 
ning of the contract period. 
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on Media 


“5. Greater simplicity is desirable.” 


The main speaker at this meeting was Dr. Harold P. 
Alspaugh, editorial vice president of Standard Rate & 
Data Service, Inc., whose topic was rate trends. Dr. 
Alspaugh suggested that he expected to see rates for both 
space and time media more complicated in the future. 
He declared: 


“If there is any single plea from advertisers and buyers 
of advertising, it is the request for simplified and uniform 
rate structures. Yet, with few exceptions, this plea seems 
to fall on deaf ears. Sellers of time and space seem to be 
moving in the opposite direction by introducing more 
deals and a greater variety of prices for the variety of 
services rendered. Should we interpret this desire to 
‘wheel and deal’ as a forerunner to a boom period in 
advertising? Except for the skeptical approach by Govern- 
ment agencies toward advertising, I would expect to see 
more ‘wheeling and dealing’ in selling advertising.” 


THE 40-SECOND BREAK 


The highly controversial 40-second station break between 
network television shows in prime evening time is now a 
fact, and agencies are anxious to learn how to live with it. 


This was apparent from a recent meeting of station rep- 
resentatives and station group executives called by the 
media department of Young & Rubicam. The purposes of 
the meeting were three: 


@ First, to reiterate the agency’s opposition to triple- 
spotting, in case the temptation to schedule a 20-second 
announcement and two 10-second spots becomes too great. 


@ Second, to stimulate decisions on the part of sta- 
tions in respect to the rates to be charged for 30- and 40- 
second announcements under the new system, so that buy- 
ers can get started with fall buying plans by mid-August. 


@ Third, to make it plain that Y&R considers a 40- 
second announcement no bargain unless its cost efficiency 
is in line with minute participations within network shows 
in comparable time periods; and that 30-second announce- 
ments will be at a disadvantage unless they are made 
competitive with the standard 20-second length. In short, 
Y&R will be unhappy if the 40-second announcement is 





priced at twice the 20 rate and if the 30 is priced at one 
and one-half times the 20 rate. 

Within this framework, Y&R hopes that the little-used 
30-second length, and the new 40-second announcement 
can be used constructively, while at the same time, the 
more traditional 20-second commercial and the 10-second 
ID will continue to have a place in spot strategy. 

As to this last, an internal memorandum circulated to 
account executives by Benton & Bowles’ media department 
a couple of months ago, and now made public, doesn’t 
hold much hope for the continued existence of the ID in 
those breaks that will be extended to 40 seconds. The 
reason: “The ID advertiser will find himself unable to 
shift a spot from a weak to a strong position because the 
strong positions are suddenly occupied by the 20-second 
announcements,” and this loss of maneuverability will 
make IDs much less attractive. 

B&B, as a matter of fact, is unenthusiastic about all spot 
lengths except the 20. The 40-second announcement, al- 
though considered attractive, is all but ruled out for na- 
tional, long-term campaigns because of its high cost—an 
estimated $40,000 per spot in the top 100 markets, even 
at maximum discounts, vs. between $30,000 and $35,000 
for network participation minutes in 150 markets. B&B's 
analysis, incidentally, confirms Y&R’s fears concerning the 
competitive pricing of the new lengths. It has been B&B's 
experience that stations are unwilling to discount the 30- 
second announcement from the 20- plus 10-second rate, 
and that the longer unit is therefore uneconomical. 

Here is an analysis of the cost per thousand expected 
for the various spot lengths that reinforces B&B's pes- 
simism: 


Spot Length CPM 
10 seconds $1.15 
20 seconds 2.25 
30 seconds 3.40 
40 seconds 4.00 
60-second network participation 2.25 


On the other side of the fence, Blair-TV, one of the rep- 
resentative firms that has pushed hardest for the 40-second 
break as an effective counter to the networks’ recent policy 
of selling minute network participations (which have been 
considered to be in direct competition with spot TV), is 
mounting a campaign to convince advertisers that the new 
chain-break policy will result in more spot availabilities 
at an affordable price. 

The essence of Blair’s argument lies in the so-called 
Section I and Section II rate cards, which are gaining in 
acceptance among stations. Section I rates are for non- 
pre-emptible 20-second spots, carrying a fixed position. 
Section II rates, which are lower, are for spots that are 
subject to pre-emption if the position is sold to a Section 
I advertiser. 


Assuming that pre-emptible and non-pre-emptible spots 
are sold in the same ratio next year as this, there will be 
more pre-emptible—and lower-cost—spots available, and 
less chance of their being pre-empted. With the risk of 
pre-emption lowered, it might pay a fixed-position adver- 
tiser to switch to a pre-emptible position in order to 
realize savings. The same holds true, says Blair, of 40. 
second spots under Section II: a good discount, and little 
chance of pre-emption. 

Despite all the statistical gymnastics, Blair recommends 
that 40-second announcements be priced at twice the 20. 
second rate, and that 30’s be priced at 1.5 times the 20- 
second rate, exactly what Y&R hopes does not happen. 

In essence, it is likely that the agencies will get more 
satisfaction than the representatives. The reps are anxious 
to maintain the integrity of the rate cards. But when an 
already softening market for spot television time is hit 
with an estimated 23 additional prime 20-second avail- 
abilities per week in the fall, the agencies may very well 
achieve efficient costs-per-thousand even on the new (and 
high priced) 40-second announcement. 


WHY JARI SPLIT WITH AIA 


With formal separation of the Industrial Advertising Re- 
search Institute from its affiliation with the Association of 
Industrial Advertisers, Dr. J. E. Batchelder, managing 
director of IARI, has gone to work to develop what ap- 
pears to be an ARF for industrial advertising researchers. 

“For the first time,” says Dr. Batchelder, “we have 
a stated purpose and a list of activities: To-develop and 
conduct research and to provide research-based activities 
designed to further the effectiveness of industrial adver- 
tising and related marketing activities.” 

Although the specifics of what Dr. Batchelder intends 
to do have not been announced, it is known in trade 
circles that he intends to branch out considerably from 
the confines of advertiser-oriented work done as an AJA 
affiliate. He will develop new activities of specific interest 
to agencies and to business publications. One that has 
attracted particular interest in its preliminary stages is a 
list of questions to be asked about every business pub- 
lication research job. The IARI plan is to allow publica- 
tions to publish this list if they answer all questions in 
reports of media research—and in that way secure a form 
of approval of methodology. IARI is further seeking to 
secure the support of the business publications committee 
of the Association of National Advertisers for its list of 
questions. And the result may well be what many media 
buyers have long sought: standards for media research. 

IARI will also do research work called for by its entire 
membership, and towards this end it is currently seeking 
suggestions as to what is wanted. Projects suggested so 

(Continued on page 71) 
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Not just numbers of people... 








To more and more advertisers who count circulation 
in terms of customers and prospects, here’s... 


the most important magazine of all 


Above you see two telephone directories, such as 
you probably use. One contains the numbers of 
“everybody.” The other concentrates on the “some- 
bodies,” the relevant numbers you want and need 
Advertising media are like that. 

Your advertising may address itself to impres- 
sive numbers of people, but in the final analysis it 
will communicate meaningfully only with those 
relevant numbers who qualify as customers and 
prospects, or people important in other ways to 
your company’s growth and progress. 

It is in “U.S.News & World Report” that 
companies are finding the greatest efficiency and economy in 
advertising directed to a highly concentrated market of such 
customers and prospects. 

Factual documented studies* make clear that this largely 
unduplicated audience is composed of key people in business, 
industry, government, the professions and the community. Their 
average family income is higher than that of any other news maga- 
zine or any magazine with a circulation of more than one million. 


U.S.News COMPLETE 


& World Report 





They are the buyers, not. bystanders, in the 
American marketplace. 

What attracts these responsible, high-income 
people to “U.S. News & World Report” week after 
week? The particular requirement they have in 
common is the need to be well-informed. They 
read and use the facts of national and inter- 
national developments, as reported in depth by 
“U.S.News & World Report.” It is a constant 
factor in the shaping of their business and per- 
sonal decisions. 

In this magazine they do not find the frothy, 
the flippant, or the extraneous. They do find the essential news 
and news analysis—and original news found nowhere else. All 
skillfully, readably put together by America’s top editors and 


journalists. Put together for important, decision-making readers 


who are in absclute earnest about what they seek, what they 
want, what they will carefully read and use when they open the 
pages of “U.S.News & World Report.” 

In short . . . meaningful numbers of people. 


U.S.NEWS & WORLD REPORT 


America’s Class News Magazine 


Now more than 1,200,000 net paid circulation. 


‘Call or write for the full documented, detailed facts on “U.S.News & World Report” 


the kind of readers and advertisers its content naturally attracts and why more and more of these 


National advertisers are using this publication, ahead of all others, to spearhead their advertising campaigns. Ask your advertising agency or call our advertising offices at 45 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. Other advertising offices in Boston, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, St. Louis, Los Angeles, San Francisco and Washington 
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STORY 
BOARD 


WTRF-TV 


EXEC VP BOB FERGUSON said 
it at a WTRF-TV sales meet- 
ing: “What do | consider a 
super salesman? A guy who 
can sell American radios in 
Japan.” 


wtrf-tv Wheeling 


SONG OF THE MOTH: “You Came To Me 
Out Of Mohair’ or the missile era song: 
The Last Time | Saw Polaris. 


Wheeling wtrf-tv 


RHYME: Kathy was a skating champ, on ice 
she loved to frisk. Now wasn’t Kathy very 
brave, her little *? 


T. R. Effic! 


wtrf-tv Wheeling 
A YOUNG MAN walked into ao cor dealer's 
showroom and was taken aback by the sug 
gested price of a compact car But that’s 
almost the cost of a big car,’’ he exclaimed. 
Well said the salesman, if you want 
economy, you got to pay for it, mister!’ 


Wheeling witrf-tv 


NOTHING IS MORE WASTED than a smile on 
the face of a girl with a forty-inch bust. 
wtrf-tv Wheeling 
MORE suggestions came in for the TV Critic 
depicted as Malice in Wonderland in the 
WTReffigy ADworld Series . . . especially 
liked Drear Blabby, Ali Babel and Atomic 
Penergy. (Thanks to M. Phillips of Roseville, 
Michigan 
Wheeling wirf-tv 
OUR NATIONAL REP George P. Hollinbery 
will be glad to give you the WTRF-TV story 
and show you why your next spot schedule 
should be beamed to the big TV audience 
in the Ohio Valley dominated by WTRF-TV 
from Wheeling. 


CHANNEL WHEELING 
SEVEN WEST VIRGINIA 





SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
BEST TEST 
MARKET U.S.A.! 


The ideal test market 
meeting every require- 
ment! 


Syracuse's position as 
America’s Best Test Market 
is confirmed by an 11-year 
continuing study made by 
Selling Research, Inc. and doc- 
umented by Sales Manage- 
ment Magazine. 


Plus 
unmatched delivery of 
Yard of New York State. 


No combination of media can 
deliver comparable coverage 
at comparable cost. 


the SYRACUSE 
NEWSPAPERS 


SYRACUSE, N.Y 
t 


MOLONEY, REGAN & SCHMITT 








CHARLIE 

I have just read George Benneyan’s 
wonderful article in May Mepta/- 
scope, “How Charlie Rock Rescued 
Newspapers and Media Buyers from 
an Awful Mess.” 

The article was very well done, 
and although I may be biased, | 
thought it portrayed the feel and scope 
of the situation as it existed 33 years 
ago. I'm sure that its telling will serve 
a very useful purpose in an age when 
most of the persons who were inter- 
ested in the establishment of a meas- 
uring service in 1928 have long since 
been replaced by younger persons. 

L. H. Coins 

President. Media Records, Inc. 


% % * 


I have just read with great interest 
the story about Charlie Rock’s battle 
to establish Media Records. George 
Benneyan, with whom I worked in the 
founding stages of the National News- 
paper Promotion Association, has 
done a remarkable job in document- 
ing one of the most important contri- 
butions to the growth of newspaper 
advertising. Without the standardiza- 
tion and independent measuring sys- 
tem which Rock developed and liter- 
ally forced upon the industry, media 
buyers today would be confronted 
with an almost insoluble problem in 
trying to gauge newspaper advertising 
activity. 

In only one detail do I believe 
George’s recollection is in error. Like 
Rock and Bill Nugent, Den Patterson 
of the Scripps-Howard Newspapers 
was a far-sighted innovator and or- 
ganizer, and contributed much in 
many ways to modern newspaper ad- 
vertising sales techniques. But he was 
not among those who induced news- 
paper publishers to adopt the Media 
Records system. In Scripps-Howard 
(and indirectly on many other im- 
portant newspapers) the guiding 
force was W. G. Chandler, then 
Scripps’ general business manager, 
later president of ANPA, and pres- 
ently on the Scripps Advisory Board. 

I remember the incident well. At the 
time (late 1920’s or early °30’s), 
Scripps-Howard Newspapers were 
supposed to be locally autonomous. 
Business managers and editors had 
much freedom of action and decision 


in their communities, and Scripps’ 
headquarters rarely imposed authority 
over the entire chain. However—and 
this is a big “however”—when Bill 
Chandler “suggested” that a local 
business manager give a matter “vy ery 
serious consideration,” the matter 
usually got done. That is what hap- 
pened with Media Records in Scripps- 
Howard. I was then the one-man pro- 
motion manager of the Cleveland 
Press. When The Word filtered down 
to me, I wrote a promotion campaign 
to tell the world that the Press, and 
Cleveland newspapers generally, fin- 
ally had a systematic and accurate 
method of measuring newspaper ad- 
vertising. Rock picked up mats of 
some of these ads, and they ran over 
local newspaper signatures in a num- 
ber of other cities. 

Francis N. McGeHee 

Publications Management 
Counsel, New York 


& = 


When my friend, Francis McGee- 
hee, says that my recollection in the 
piece on Charlie Rock and Media 
Records is in error in one detail, he 
must be right, because he is, I believe, 
a couple of years younger than I am. 

And when he says that it was Bill 
Chandler, not the late Don Patterson, 
who “was among those who induced 
newspaper publishers to adopt the 
Media Records system,” he must be 
right, because he was closer to those 
two fine newspaper men than I was. 

In fairness to myself, however, I 
did not say that Don Patterson did 
any inducing for the Media Records 
system. I said he was a member of the 
Committee on the Standardization of 
Newspaper Advertising Linage, ap. 
pointed by the American Newspa 
Publishers Association, to set up 
system that would be operated by th 
ANPA, in opposition to Media Ree 
ords. This is an entirely differen 
thing. 

The official records of the ANP# 
would show whether it was Patterso 
or Chandler who represented Scripp 
Howard on the committee, and 
solve this interesting (but, I’m afrai 
unimportant) point. 

GEORGE BENNEY 

Promotion consultant, Willow, N. 


(Continued on page 1 
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TOP MANAGEMENT BENEFITS: 


The Lincoln National Life Insurance Company, Fort Wayne, sells roup insurance to the 
businessmen who read Nation's Business with an approach aimed at top-level manage- 
ment: promise of lowered administrative costs, increased employee goodwill. Because 
over*600,000 of Nation's Business 750,000 readers are presidents, owners, partners or 
other corporate-level executives, Lincoln Life (and practically every other business insur- 
ance advertiser) finds Nation’s Business a profitable source of new business. In 1960, 
Nation's Business published more life insurance advertising than any other P.1.B. business 
magazine... pushing total insurance pages up 15%-since 1958. Action in business 
results when you advertise in Nation's Business. 


Nation's Business WASHINGTON / ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS - 711 THIRD AVENUE, NEW YORK 17. N.Y 





The Roanoke, Virginia, newspapers reach 
virtually all regular daily and Sunday readers 
in |61| cities and towns in |16] primary- 
market counties — and parts of 9 others 


Write for 16 page Brochure 
giving all the facts about the 
$790,900,000 Roanoke Market 


THE ROANOKE 'TIMES 
Ghe Roanoke World-News 


SAWYER - FERGUSON - WALKER, Nar’! Representatives 


FULL COLOR is available 





Hospitality 


An Ahrens 


Publication 
230 Park Ave. 


In Deed 


Mi Fk 





Creatively, it’s the basic management 
technique which animates the greater 
hotel market . . . fine hotels, motor 
hotels, resort hotels and clubs, and now 
even “boatels” . . . makes them ag- 
gressively luxurious and convenient. 
And with what? 


With the products that, most influen- 
tially of all, are advertised in HOTEL 
WORLD-REVIEW & MANAGE- 
MENT. First publication in this great- 
er hotel market, majoring in news. 
Weekly, with 48 issues yearly. Number 
One in advertising lineage (1288 pages, 
1960). Total Circulation of 14,500... 
hotels, resorts, and now over 3,700 
motor hotels. Reader-rated on merit 
and affection with a terrific subscrip- 
tion renewal percentage of 78.9%. 
Yours for really hospitable exposure 
where hospitality IS the market. 


Hotel World-Review 


, New York 17, N. Y. 


8721 Beverly Bivd., Los Angeles 48, Calif. 
505 Eight-O-Five Peachtree Bldg., Atlanta 8, Ga. 


and MANAGEMENT 


The hotel-motor hotel industry’s national news weekly 
201 N. Wells St., Chicago 6, Ill. | 
111 Sutter St., San Francisco 4, Calif. | 
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NATIONAL BUYERS’ GROUP 


Rarely do I find the time to respond 
to an article appearing in any of the 
various advertising trade publications, 
However, your editorial in the May 
issue (Publisher’s Notebook: “When 
Media Buyers Get Together”) con- 
cerned an area that has been of inter- 
est to me for a long time. 

I, too, look forward to the estab- 
lishment of a national media associ- 
ation composed of media buyers, 
media sellers, media and 
media researchers. All I can say right 
now is, when do we begin and how 
can I help? 

I would also like to take this oppor- 
tunity to commend Mep1A/scope for 
the fine service you are offering our 
industry. MEDIA/SCOPE gets top pri- 
ority on my reading list. Only because 
it’s filled with articles and topics de- 
veloped in a professional manner that 
I cannot afford to miss. 

Marvin D. MELNIKOFP 

Director of marketing and research, 

Weed Television Corporation, 

New York. 

The national association of buyers 
of media suggested by the Publishe 
of MEDIA/SCOPE is conceived as an as 
sociation of buyers of media, not as @ 
group which would also include own 
ers and sellers of media, as Mr. Melni- 
koff suggests. The groups in New 
York, Chicago, Cleveland, Boston, 
Pittsburgh, and San Francisco are 
also composed entirely of buyers, and 
their names indicate this. 


owners, 


TV IN LIVING ROOMS 


An error appeared in “Scope on 
Media” in the May 1961 issue. Under 
the title “Multi-Set Ownership” you 
stated that “. . . in only 42 per cent of 
multi-set homes is there any set in the 
living room.” The original Pulse re- 
lease read this way: “42 per cent of 
the TV sets owned by multi-set fam 
ilies are located in the living room. 
There is quite a difference in the twa 
statements. 

The Pulse findings actually mes 
that 84 per cent of the multi-set home 
have TV sets in the living room, a 
suming that all the multi-set ho 
have only two sets per home. A high 
er percentage would result if some ¢ 
the homes have three or more sets. 

HAROLD SIMPSO! 

Research department, Television 

Bureau of Advertising. 
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Though more than 7 of 10 Chicas 
men read a newspaper daily — you #o 
miss from 59.5% to 79.7%* —ovi 
1,368,000 — of your best prospects wh« 
you advertise in any single daily Chicas 
newspaper. 

The lesson to be learned is obviou 
It takes two or more newspapers to sé 
Chicago — and the top two for the mom 
are the Chicago Sun-Times and Chicas 
Daily News. 

The new Sun-Times and Daily Nev 
rate structure, with new combination di 
counts, gives you Chicago’s most efficie: 
advertising buy. From 48 to 241 mo: 
readers per dollar, from 22 to 150 mo. 
men readers per dollar than any oth 
2-paper combinations. 


*"“Chicago NOW,” a report based on ¢ 
first Chicago market study ever conduct 
in consultation with the Advertising RF 
search Foundation, supplies some reveali 
figures—and important new ideas—abo 
) today’s Chicago market. If you don’t alrea 
| have a copy, contact your Sun-Times 
| Daily News representative today. He'll al 
| have specific information on how rece 
Chicago rate changes have affected the fi 
ures in “Chicago NOW.” 
*Based on 1000 line B/W 





ICAGO: 401 N. Wabash Avenue, WHitehall 3-3000 
YORK: Time and Life Bidg., Rm. 1708, Circle 6-1! 

DETROIT: Buhl Bidg., Room 1026, WOodward 3-0930 

BEACH: Hal Winter Co. 

A A 

LOS ANGELES | semper Ferguon-Walker Co 
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What Good HOoUSEKEEPING$ = 
50° newsstand price means 





“Had read about your increased price 
and feel that your action is a promising 
one for advertisers. The increased rate 
for magazine space is a frightening 
thing, particularly for small advertisers 
like ourselves. We view the continuing 
round of rate increases with dismay and 
trust that your action here will extend 
to other segments of the publishing 
industry.” 


Robert D. Henklein 

National Sales Manager 

MclIlhenny Company, 
Manufacturers of ““Tabasco” 
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“I have read with great interest your ad- 
vertisements in the press. Your magazine 
and its philosophy of doing business are 
indeed unique in your field and I ad- 
mire your determination and enthu- 
siasm in firmly stating the why’s and 
wherefore’s of your position.” 


Kennard G. Keen, Jr. 

President 

\rndt, Preston, Chapin, 
Lamb & Keen, Inc. 
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“We and our clients have become Me wholehea 
creasingly concerned about rising OM) have set {x 
and heavily promoted circulation @j for 4 reasc 
vances. We are glad to see some indi the yalue 
tion of stability in advertising costs, Mj pattern ¢ 
are particularly delighted that some@)n; for circ, 
expects the consumer to pay a redliffard for the s; 
cost for a fine product. Reaction f ping as an : 
our clients has been quite vocal, an 


entirely in your favor.” Herbert Ze 
<< Vice Presia 
Thomas A. Wright, Jr. Lennen & ' 


Vice President —Media 
Leo Burnett Company, 
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nt of the 50¢ cover price. Good 


wusekeeping has been a leader in edi- 


ial quality and should command a 
her price on the part of the con 
ner. Lhis must certainly be considered 
jove from strength on your part.” 


Richard S. Bean 
Vice President, Director of Media 
Warwick & Legler, Inc. 









le wholeheartedly endorse the policy 
have set for the publication which 
lsfor a reasonable cover price in line 

the value offered to readers, a sen- 
le pattern of growth and develop- 
nt for circulation, and a careful 


a@ard for the suitability of Good House- 













tping as an advertising vehicle.” 


Herbert Zeltner 
Vice President and Media Director 
Lennen & Newell, Inc. 
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|. for one, welcome your announce- 


wrofessionals 


“It is an unfortunate rarity these days “IT thought you might be interested in 
where a publisher does not take the easy my reaction to your recent announce 
way out and pass increased costs on to ment to raise the newsstand price of 
the advertiser. You have my admiration Good Housekeeping to 50¢. 

and respect.” “First may I say that clients are cer- 


tainly in favor of any move that tends 
to have the readers share some of today’s 
increased costs. 

“Secondly, I personally feel this is a 
very sound move which should enhance 
the quality aspect of your audience.” 


Howard W. Chalk 
Executive Vice President 
\luman-Stoller Advertising, Inc. 


Leslie D. Farnath 
Vice President — Media 
N. W. Ayer & Son Inc. 


Advertising men who are responsible for judicious use 
of advertising funds have been quick to recognize the 
significance of Good Housekeeping’s announcement to 
raise its newsstand price to 50¢ in October. These men, 
and many other dedicated advertising professionals, 
value the marketing advantages Good Housekeeping 
provides with the sharpest audience selectivity, lowest 
cost per thousand, more continuity and impact than 


any magazine in the woman’s service field. 


Good Housekeeping 


Magazine and Institute / A Hearst Magazine 








THE 


DEFENSE BUDGET 





totals almost $45 billion of which $14 
billion is for procurement, $11 billion for 
operations and maintenance, $4.4 billion 
for research and development, $1.3 bil- 
lion for construction. The United States 
Air Force controls the following expen- 
ditures for the fiscal year beginning July 
1, 1961. 


AIRCRAFT: 
USAF 68% 


Of a total budget of 6.1 billion USAF 
will spend $4,183,000,000 or 68°. 


MISSILES: 
USAF 15% 


Of $4 billion allocated for missiles, the 
USAF will spend $3 billion or 75°. 


CONSTRUCTION : 
USAF 68% 


Of $1,263,000,000 budgeted for military 
construction, which includes missile sites, 
the USAF will spend $858,000,000 or 
O84. 


ELECTRONICS & 
COMMUNICATIONS 


SYSTEMS: 
mm 


USAF 


(Does not include electronic components 
of Aircraft and Missiles) 

Of $1.096,000,000 allocated, the USAF 
will spend $679,000,000 or 62%. 

The USAF is the world’s biggest single 
market . . . and also one of the most 
complex. 

AIR FORCE/SPACE DIGEST 


fessional magazine of top ranking USAF 








the pro- 


personnel and management men in aero- 
space industry now offers a once-a-year 
bonus opportunity to cover this market: 
The Eleventh Annual 
AIR FORCE ALMANAC 
This special September issue of AIR 
FORCE/SPACE DIGEST offers you two 
great advertising benefits: 

1. A full year’s reference life. 

2. 10,000 bonus circulation, including 
distribution at the great Aerospace 
Panorama which will highlight the 
Air Force Association Convention 
in Philadelphia, September 20-24. 

For complete information, phone the 
nearest AIR FORCE/SPACE DIGEST 


regional office or write: 


AIR FORCE/SPACE DIGEST 


Research Department, Room 210 
1901 Pennsylvania Ave., N.W. Washington 6, D.C. 
New York—Los Angeles—Chicago—Boston—London 
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MEDIA/ESTIMATE 


How Meaningful Are Media Comparisons? 


By Herbert Zeltner 


N THE PAST few years it has be- 

come increasingly fashionable to 
make direct comparisons among dif- 
ferent media forms. 

As professional and considered as 
they may now appear, though, we 
wonder how meaningful any of these 
comparisons really are. The very 
fact that we strive so hard to find a 
means of direct comparison among 
different media forms doesn’t mean 
that such a comparison is possible or 
valid. 

For this reason, we are particularly 
heartened by the recent announce- 
ment of the Audience Concepts Com- 
mittee of the Advertising Research 
Foundation that at the present time 
there is no adequate measuring tool 
available to compare the effective- 
ness of different media. 

I don’t believe this is cause for de- 
spairing of finding a means eventu- 
ally, but I do feel it is a strong warn- 
ing not to take the easy course of 
relying on contrived, mechanical 
measures of comparability to arrive at 
a basic media strategy. 

Knowledge of the market, the 
product, the creative platform, the 
budget situation and many other fac- 
tors should suggest the media forms 
to be considered. Weighing their ad- 
vantages and disadvantages should 
suggest their usage in a plan. 


Monitoring Spot TV 


The recent publicity concerning 
more aggressive moves by agencies 
and advertisers in the monitoring of 
spot television schedules raises some 
provocative points. 

The physical impossibility, here- 
tofore, of being able to see demon- 
strable proof of performance in the 








Herbert Zeltner is vice president and 
media director of Lennen & Newell. 
Inc., and president of New York Ad- 
vertising Media Planners. 





broadcast field has kept advertisers 
and agencies from any broad-scalg 
direct check such as is now contem 
plated by at least one major agency 
in conjunction with BAR. But ad 
vertisers and their agencies have be 
come increasingly aware of the fag 
that much of their spot placement ig 
television may be inaccurate. Spot 
checks here and there have shown 
some surprisingly lax situations if 
which incorrect locations are used, 
wrong commercials run, or commer 
cials are clipped in varying degrees, 
Some of this, of course, is due to the 
pressure of large volumes of busines 
and th. desire of stations to accom 
modate a growing volume of spot 
busines: in a limited number of 
choice locations. 

But are the station people directly 
responsible for the scheduling and 
airing of spot business sufficiently 
aware of the importanee of running 
correct copy and the volumes a 
money for which they are respom 
sible? Are affidavits of performance 
sufficiently accurate to act as the sol 
evidence against which major adver 
tising bills are paid? 

This growing concern spotlights 
the intriguing fact that this area of 
business is one of the very few where 
actual proof of performance is not 
readily available and where the buyer 
has to incur the expense of determin- 
ing what he bought. 

I feel much will happen in the next 
several years in this area if disparities 
between spot schedules bought and 
spot schedules run become more 
numerous or receive still greater at- 
tention. 

We may even reach the point, at 
some future date, where stations and 
representatives—as well as agencies 
and advertisers—will have to take 
steps to provide acceptable proof of 
performance—a burden now the com 
cern of alert agencies and advertisers 
alone. 
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In Northern California, the big market is Metropolitan Oakland, the 
two-county area east of San Francisco Bay. Oakland is big in 
population, in personal incomes over $5000, and in many other 
indices of family spending power—automotive registrations, retail 
drug sales, chain grocery outlets, for example. In this rich and fast- 
growing market the home-delivered circulation of one newspaper 
covers 88.3 per cent of all homes weekdays and 87.4 per cent on 
Sundays. That one newspaper is the OAKLAND TRIBUNE. The 
OAKLAND TRIBUNE prints more news and features than any 
other newspaper in Northern California, by Media Records’ official 
measurements, and ranks fourth in the country in this respect. 
Naturally, any newspaper which values complete news coverage 
as much as the OAKLAND TRIBUNE, distributes a syndicated 
Sunday magazine. The Tribune's Sunday magazine is PARADE. 


in 59 of its 65 key markets 
PARADE is distributed by the 
largest (or only) Sunday 
newspaper. This includes 8 of the 
13 big metropolitan markets—such 
as Washington, St. Louis 

and Miami—where one or more 

of the other syndicated Sunday 
magazines also is distributed 

The results you get from a 
syndicated Sunday magazine depend 
on the newspapers that distribute 
it. Market by market, PARADE 


newspapers invite Comparison 


PARADE = THE SUNDAY MAGAZINE SECTION OF STRONG NEWSPAPERS THROUGHOUT THE NATION REACHING 10 MILLION FAMILIES EVERY WEEK. 
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GO REGIONAL! 


COVER ALL KELO-LAND! 


There's no stopping a radio spot 
when you place it on KELO Sioux 
Falls. 13,600-watt franklinized 
power hurls your message through- 
out all KELO-LAND. And KELO 
program power (built on sensible 
music picks, full NBC news, color- 
ful weather reporting, on-the-spot 
sportscasts) drives your message 
home convincingly! 


NBC 


KELSO 


13,600 WATTS RADIATED POWER 


Sioux Falls, $. D. and all Kelo-land 
JOE FLOYD, President 
Jim Molohon, Mgr.; Evans Nord, Gen. Mgr 
Represented nationally by H-R 
in Minneapolis by Wayne Evans & Associates 


— Cia 


Midcontinent Broadcasting Group 


KELO-LAND/tv and radio Sioux Falls, S$. D.; 
WLOL/am, fm Minneapolis-St. Paul; WKOW/am 
and tv Madison, Wis.; KSO radio Des Moines 
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Big Deal? . . . The recent announce- 
ment that Wilmington, Del., newspa- 
pers were closing the gap between re- 
tail and national advertising rates is 
received with mixed feelings in ad- 
vertiser and agency 
circles. While some have hailed the 
new rate announcement as a step in 
the right direction, others see it as 
merely the institution of a simple 
sliding-scale rate policy. By estab- 
lishing an open rate two cents higher 
than the former 40-cents flat national 
rate, it seems that the new national 
sliding scale coincidentally fell na- 
turally into the existing News Journal 
retail rate pattern. It is interesting to 
note that even with the sliding scale 
an advertiser must use more than 8.- 
000 lines to pay the same gross cost 
for this linage that he did before. 
considering the elimination of the 
former 2 per cent cash discount al- 
lowance. While the News Journal 
feels that the new rate structure marks 
an important breakthrough in na- 
tional advertising for a major medi- 
um. buyers of advertising are won- 
dering how many papers will be lucky 
enough to have their present national 
and retail rates close enough to follow 


advertising 


suit. 


Laurel . . . The news that Fred 
Pitzer, vice president and national 
sales manager of Jann & Kelly. was 
elected national president of the 
American Association of Newspaper 
Representatives, made a lot of per- 
sons happy . and for several rea- 
sons. Fred, besides being real friendly. 
is known to speak plainly on any sub- 
ject .. . no double-talk. He is known. 
too, as one of the real spark plugs in 
the big newspaper selling job which 
the AANR teams have been doing for 
the last couple of years. 


Quadruple-spotting . . . Now that 
the two-year-old triple-spotting com- 
plaints have fairly well simmered 
down, a few agency time-buyers have 
quietly admitted among themselves 


that quadruple-spotting isn’t uncom. 
mon. They now acknowledge that a 
local stetion or a network, breaking 
up four continuous commercials with 
the station or network identification 
announcement (a couple of seconds 
long) is still running multiple an. 
nouncements. The reason this new 
situation is being discussed quietly is 
that the loud complaints of big. 
agency media directors about triple 
spotting netted nothing in the way of 
results other than letting themselves 
be led to believing that identifica- 
tion announcements solved the prob- 
lem. 


New Medium . . . With all of the 
consumer magazines presently dis- 
tributing millions of their publica- 
tions today, one might believe every 
function of today’s living was now 
being covered. However, a new publi- 
cation, to fill still another need, is 
being launched before long. Just as 
Parade, Surburbia Today, etc. were 
published to fill the holes left by the 
big city supplements, Bravo, a new, 
lively arts, class magazine, is soon to 
be made available to suburban and 
small-town concert subscribers. With 
individual concert programs tucked 
in as a spread, the new twist here is 
that Bravo, unlike most other publi- 
cations distributed at big-city con- 
certs, will be paid for as part of the 
concert subscription -cost by the 700,- 
000 recipients all over the country. 


Big Claim . . . While a lot of space 
buyers will agree that Woman's Day 
is a fine magazine with an impressive 
circulation, they don’t all seem willing 
to accept the claim that the book 
“moves 5,000,000 women into more 
than 16,000 supermarkets each 
month.” Regardless of the fact that 
the magazine’s recent sales promo- 
tion campaign included that state- 
ment, the current belief of some space 
buyers extends only to the fact that 
5 million women move Woman’s Day 
out of more than 16,000 supers. 
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Just across the Bay... 


(From San Francisco) 
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SAN FRANCISCO 
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is greater METROPOLITAN OAKLAND 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA'S LARGEST POPULATION CENTER! 


...And the FACTS prove that ONLY 
the TRIBUNE really covers this sep- 
arate Market (Alameda and Contra 
Costa Counties) Northern California's 
largest population center. 


PLUS THE TRIBUNE’S PRIZE WINNING 


The greater East Bay (Oakland area) is an 


entirely separate market from the West Bay “z + 
(San Francisco area)... with different local a an é =H T1 une 
editorial interests. 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES: Cresmer & Woodward, Inc. 
SUNDAY COMICS: Metropolitan Sunday Newspapers, Inc. 
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REPORT FROM EUROPE 


Editor John C. W. Evans kept readers 
of Paper Trade Journal informed on 
trends in Europe as he traveled from 
England to Germany through Switzer- 
land to France on a recent trip. A few 
highlights 

The European countries and Great 
Britain seem to be shaking off all signs 
of a recession, with the spring upswing 
in business. To North American pulp, 
paper and paperboard mills this should 
mean that their potential sales to the 
United Kingdom and the Continent for 
1961 should at least equal those of 
1960... 


Per capita consumption of paper and 
board (in Britain) increased about 10% 
in 1960 to 234 pounds...as compared 
to the U.S. figure of 431.6 pounds, 
static for the past five years. 


Two serious problems facing the Brit- 
ish industry are the prospect of a pulp 
price increase and the threat of greatly 
increased imports of paper and board 
from Scandinavia due to tariff reduc- 
tions... 

The U.S.A. has a vital interest in the 
prosperity of the U.K. since in recent 
years it has become an important user 
of North American pulp. 


Strong health of the British paper and 
board industry is shown by the fact 
that despite a mild recession during 
the winter, many grades of paper and 
board hit new high levels of produc- 
tion in the first three months of 1961. 
Further proof of the vigorous state of 
the British paper economy is shown 
by the fact that imports of pulp in the 
first three months of this year were 
running approximately 10% ahead of 
those for the same period in 1960... 


Expansion plans of the Russian pulp 
and paper industry are moving into 
high gear. It was recently announced 
that the USSR had placed orders for 
four large high speed tissue machines 
with Walmsleys, British affiliate of 
Beloit... 

There has been a striking growth in 
the number of supermarkets since I 
was here two years ago. They seem 
much in evidence but in varying de- 
grees from country to country. Every- 
one expects this trend to continue 
markedly, so that the demand for 
papers and boards used in all kinds of 
food packaging will, it seems, show 
strong upward growth. 





PAPER TRADE JOURNAL 


49 West 45th Street, New York 36, N.Y. 
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ADVERTISING OBJECTIVES 


The man reponsible for a com- 
pany’s advertising is going to have to 
know more of the answers. First, he 
is going to have to know why his 
company is advertising. Second, he 
is going to have to know what that 
advertising is supposed to accomplish. 
Last, he must know whether the ad- 
vertising is accomplishing what it is 
intended to do. 

Advertising must be guided by 
more defined advertising objectives, 
objectives that the advertising man- 
ager, his agency, and his company 
management must understand. Agree- 
ment must be reached on the job that 
advertising by itself is setting out to 
accomplish and then objectives must 
be set up—in writing—along these 
lines. 

This means getting away from the 
use of broad marketing objectives 
such as “increase share of market”— 
“raise sales levels”—“support dealer 
activities”—down to the basics of the 
part of the over-all marketing effort 
which advertising per se can accom- 
plish. 

As the advertising man must have 
a clearer picture of where he is going 
—so must he have a sounder basis 
for determining how he is going to 
get there—and in this respect, I be- 
lieve he is going to be thinking not 
so much in terms of just cost per 
thousand as he will be thinking in 
terms of most effective cost per thou- 
sand. In other words, he is going to 
be thinking more in terms of cus- 
tomers than of coverage—less in terms 
of reach and more in terms of re- 
sults.—Donacp S. Frost, v.p., Bristol- 
Myers Co. and Chmn., ANA, before 
Media Research Directors Assn., New 


York. 


MEASURING AN OBJECTIVE 


One thing which I have found to 
be helpful in setting up an objective 
for advertising. or determining 
whether the one you have picked is 
really an attainable objective, is to 
try to figure out how you propose to 
measure it. If this appears to be im- 
possible, have another look at the ob- 
jective. Maybe it is too big a job for 
advertising alone to do. Maybe it is 
a marketing objective. 


One thing seems certain. It is best 
to figure out how you intend to meas 
ure the results before the advertisi 
campaign is undertaken. This will 
help assure you that all the copy 
writing, illustrating, and executive 
tinkering with the ads is directed toe 
ward the proposition you have agreed 
to measure. —P. C. CouLTER, adver 
tising consultant, Union Carbide 


Corp., before ANA, New York. 


GO TO THE CONSUMER 


How can we best determine the 
role of advertising in the marketing 
mix? By going to the consumer hin 
self. Modern marketing research pro 
vides an increasing array of oppor 
tunities to observe and diagnose the 
consumer. These range from the be 
havioral sciences to statistical tech 
niques. Modern media research em 
ables us to apply this information te 
best advantage in utilizing the full 
force of advertising in the marketing 
mix.—Dr. CHARLES E. SWANSON, asst, 
director of research, The Curtis Pub 
lishing Co., before AMA, Los Angeles, 


MEDIA MIX 


I want to talk to you about two 
worlds from which magazine adver 
tising comes, one of which is almost 
a new world as far as magazines are 
concerned. 

The familiar world, the world that 
your sales staffs move in, is the world 
of advertising dollars that exists for 
magazines after the advertising de 
cision has been reached. 

Let’s call this the Post Decision 
World. 

The other world, relatively strange 
to magazines, is a much larger world, 
It is the world of media dollars before 
the media decision is made. Let's call 
it the Pre-Decision world. 

I do not say this world is strange to 
you reproachfully or disrespectfully; 
I believe it is very hard indeed for 
any one magazine to operate in the 
Pre-Decision world. You need dif- 
ferent tools than the facts about your 
magazine. You first of all need facts 
about your prospect’s business, about 
his markets, his competitors, and his 
history before we can begin to exan- 
ine his media needs. 

(Continued on page 26) 
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64 the tail seldom controls the dog. 
And where, purportedly, a tail would 
acquire a dog...there is no reason to 
conclude that thereafter the tail would 
control the dog.9 9 


—Protest filed with C.A.B. by Eastern Air Lines, opposing acquisition of Fifth 
Avenue Coach Lines, Inc., by Transportation Corp. of America, doing business as 


Trans Caribbean Airways 


Recent offers to purchase control of 
Fifth Avenue Coach Lines by O. Roy 
Chalk, president of D. C. Transit 
and Trans Caribbean Airways, re- 
veal some interesting corporate rela- 
tionships which are, in effect, at the 
root of the Eastern Air Lines protest 
quoted here. 

As visitors to Washington often note, 
the gleaming buses and streetcars of 
that city’s transit system bear the 
discreet legend, “an affiliate of Trans 
Caribbean Airways,” but few realize 
that Trans Caribbean, with its fleet 
of four planes (three DC6B’s and 
one DC4, at last report) could be 
easily lost in a corner of one of the 
capacious carbarns maintained by 
D. C. Transit, which has a fleet of 
1,375 vehicles, extensive real estate 
holdings and other assets. 


The non-transient portion of Wash- 
ington’s population will remember 
that when Mr. Chalk took over the 
then Capital Transit Co. after a 
sweltering, strikebound summer, he 
did so through his Transportation 
Corporation of America, a company 
whose initials — TCA — are, not en- 
tirely by coincidence, the same as 
those for Trans Caribbean Airways, 
and which in fact is carried in C.A.B. 
records as “Transportation Corpo- 
ration of America doing business as 
Trans Caribbean Airways.” 


Thus, through its alter ego—it would 
not be correct to call TC of A the 
“parent” corporation of TCA, since 
as far as the C.A.B. is concerned the 
two companies appear to be one and 
the same thing — a small airline 
acquired control of a large metro- 
politan transit system, and is now 
proposing to acquire control of 
another. 

What may at first seem a somewhat 
frivolous protest by Eastern Air 
Lines is a modified version of a fre- 
quent complaint before Federal reg- 
ulatory agencies: that one form of 
transportation is seeking to acquire 
control of another. The new wrinkle 
in this case is that the protest did not 
originate with the form of transpor- 
tation being acquired (as in a recent 
case before the LC.C., competing 
barge lines protested the acquisition 
of the John I. Hay barge line com- 


TRAFFIC WORLD 


Paito Alto + 


Stamford + Chicago «+ Atlanta - 


pany by two railroads), but came 
from another airline, which felt that 
the relative sizes of acquiror and 
acquiree would result in effective 
control of the former by the latter, no 
matter what the actual corporate 
relationship. 

The final outcome of Mr. Chalk’s 
proposal remains to be seen and, 
although it is doubtful whether it 
will seriously alter the course of 
events for either surface or air car- 
riers, there is no question but what 
it will add to the large body of prec- 
edent involved in the quasi-judicial 
function of maintaining a National 
Transportation System. 

The managements of common car- 
rier railroads, truck lines, waterways 
operators and air lines — and the 
transportation executives of the in- 
dustrial firms whose freight provides 
90% of the carriers’ revenue — have 
in these matters a community of 
interest with the government author- 
ities charged with maintaining the 
competitive balances and equities of 
the national transportation system. 
This triumvirate of carrier officials, 
industrial traffic executives and gov- 
ernment regulatory officials consti- 
tutes the transportation management 
group. Responsible for far-reaching 
financial decisions and for large an- 
nual capital and budgetary expendi- 
tures for transportation equipment 
and services, this group can be 
defined most concisely in terms of 
its interests in all facets of the trans- 
portation complex. 

Serving the extensive and highly spe- 
cialized informational needs of the 
transportation management group 
has been the function of Traffic 
World each week for fifty-three 
years. In 1960, Traffic World’s 4800- 
plus pages of editorial text reported 
factually and in detail on all the 
major transportation issues and de- 
velopments of the day: financial, leg- 
islative, regulatory and judicial. 
Service to readers is reflected in 
service to advertisers who have a 
variety of objectives: influencing 
transportation policies, promoting 
sales of tonmnpesiaien services and 
equipment, building prestige in 
transportation-financial circles. 


the weekly newsmagazine of 
transportation management 


Washington, D.C 


For more information see Traffic World Service-Ad, Class. 148, Standard Rate & Data 
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(Continued from page 24) 

I think of the old picture as news 
papers battling magazine, magazines 
battling television—and so on—with 
one final, ideal hero arising from 
the melee with glove upraised. This 
has been superseded, in many minds 
by what we might call “media mix” 
for lack of a better term. In this view 
no one media is complete for any 
campaign. The trick is to put the pat 
tern together. — ALFRED STANForp, 
pres., Stanford Associates, before 
MPA, White Sulphur Springs, West 
Va. 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS OF MAGAZINES 


1. You have consistently shown a 
rise in circulation so that today more 
people than ever before are reading 
magazines,—some 188 million copies 
per issue. 

2. You have held space rate in- 
creases within bounds by raising the 
newsstand price. 

3. You have shown remarkable in- 
genuity in the new units you have 
provided for us—gatefolds, junior 
pages, Dutch doors, coupons, samples 
of products, interesting die cuts. 

4. You opened up a whole new 
world of color—not only in quality 
color reproduction, but in uses of 
color, especially the taking and select. 
ing of color photographs. 

5. You have shortened the time in- 
terval between closing dates and the 
publication dates. 

6. You have provided more and 
more specialty books. 

7. You showed astute recognition 
of our marketing problems when you 
provided regional editions of your 















magazines. 

8. As research has become more 
and more of a marketing tool, you 
have provided us with improved and 
more useful research about the nature 
and tastes of your various audiences. 

9. You have set up a better and 
more realistic rate structure. 

_ 10. Your editorial vitality, the 
range and importance of the subject 
matter covered has steadily improved. 
Barton A. CumMInGs, pres., Comp- 
ton Advertising Inc., before MPA, 
White Sulphur Springs, West Va. © 
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NOW YOU GAN 
AFFORD TO BUY 


CONCENTRATED COVERAGE 


IN Ge) MARKETS 


more § Before you shake your head—take a closer look at modern 
vading highway display advertising. Here’s what you can get: 


copies 
te ing * UP to 90% coverage of a given market—with an 
an average frequency of 10 exposures per month. 

j * Coverage where you want it. You can buy a 
. - market, an area—or the whole U.S. 
ave 
junior § % Concentrated local coverage at lowest cost—as 


imples low as 10¢ per 1000 exposures. 


Ss. 


i | NOW YOU CAN BUY COMPLETE HIGHWAY 
ce tf ADVERTISING SERVICE ANYWHERE... FROM 


ses of 


select. § ONE RESPONSIBLE COMPANY! 


me in. @ National Advertising Company has developed high- 
nd the # way display advertising into a mature, organized— 

and growing—medium. Accurate cost and coverage 
e and § figures are available. Only National, America’s largest 


a highway display company, can offer you: 
nition 
n you § * 36salesand service locations to handle your high- 


your way program anywhere from coast to coast. 

more § * Complete, expert service from one responsible 
l. you source. Display design, fabrication, locations, 
d and leases, plus proper erection and constant mainte- 


nature nance of all your displays. 
ences. 


r and * One contract, one monthly charge—commission- 


able to recognized advertising agencies. 
y, the 
ubject § NOW GET THE FACT & FIGURES FROM NATIONAL 


We'll give you full information, including cost and SELLS THE BUYWAYS OF AMERICA 
coverage figures on any specific highway advertising 

plan. Phone LUdlow 5-6600, Chicago, or write Na- 

tional Advertising Company, 6850 South Harlem [i 

Avenue, Bedford Park, Illinois. Bae icing 2 3M ) 
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Canadian Heads AIA 
The new chairman of the Association 


of Industrial Advertisers is a vigor- 


ous, ex-gold miner from Peter- 
borough, Ontario, Canada: Thomas 


A. Yellowlees, manager of the adver- 
tising and sales promotion depart- 
ment of Canadian General Electric 





Seeks to reverse membership 


Yellowlees: 
decline in AIA. 


Company, Ltd. He is the first Ca- 
nadian to rise to chairmanship of the 
organization, but sees nothing signi- 
ficant about his nationality. To him. 
industrial advertising men anywhere 
in North America—or the world, for 
that matter—have similar problems, 
which—when shared—can be more 
easily thought out and solved. 

His rise in AIA stems from very 
active participation in the affairs of 
the Toronto chapter of the associa- 
tion, and as vice president of AIA’s 
international organization. To some 
other members of the group it is for- 
tuitous that this year should be the 
one for a Canadian to become its 
principal spokesman for two reasons: 

1. The ins-and-outs of international 
advertising are a new, tough nut to 
crack for many industrial advertisers. 

2. The apparent intention of Can- 
ada to place higher postal rates on 
import media from the United States 
than on their own native publica- 
tions is disturbing to many U. S. in- 
dustrial firms that do business in 
Canada. Mr. Yellowlees will doubt- 
less have many opportunities to ex- 
plain the Canadian point of view on 
this subject as he makes his rounds 
of local chapters this side of the 
border. 











Yellowlees’ year as AIA chair. 
more Con- 


Mr. 
man, however, will be 
cerned with developments in the to- 
tal area of interest of the association. 
At its annual convention in Boston 
last month, AIA decided to add a new 
type of membership to its traditional 
individual dues-payers who belong 
primarily to local chapters. Now 
there will be company memberships, 
each carrying a personal membership- 
at-large for the company representa- 
tive. This will tend to attract big com- 
pany participation in broad, national 
programs. 

Many large advertisers have called 
for this kind of move so that they can 
invest in large and truly national 
AIA projects. The new chairman—no 
stranger to the needs of big business 
—is enthusiastic about the opportunity 
thus presented to not only enhance 
but enlarge AIA membership. 


Big Buyer Heads NOAB 


After an absence of some 10 years, 
the chairmanship of the National Out- 
door Advertising Bureau has come 
back to Detroit, where it resided, in 
the person of the late Henry T. Ewald 
of Campbell-Ewald, for 21 years. 
The new chairman of NOAB is 





NOAB’s Joseph J. Hartigan: No one has 
bought more media than he. 


Joseph J. Hartigan, vice chairman of 
Campbell-Ewald. In the 42 years he 
has been in the advertising business, 
Mr. Hartigan is believed to have 
bought more time, space, and outdoor 
showings than any other individual. 


(Continued on page 30) 
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: Structure” 


ness ...designed to give national advertisers 


nity the widest latitude and flexibility in planning 
ance both seasonal and yearly schedules to 
achieve greatest impact at lowest cost. 


a 
BULK DISCOUNTS CONTINUITY DISCOUNTS FULL PAGE DISCOUNTS 


SAVINGS UP TO 20% SAVINGS UP TO 20% 

Based on total linage within a 12-month period Based on minimum lines per week for a specified SAVINGS UP TO 24% 

Lines Per Year Discount number of weeks within a given period Based on number of Full Pages run 
Lines 12 Weeks 24 Weeks within 12-month contract period. 

2,500 a8 Per Week in 13 in 26 

5,000 3% 300 3x 5x Full Pages Discount 
10,000 5% . = 4 on 10 12% 
25,000 9% ’ * 
ences 1,500 9x 13% 20 14% 
naee 2,400 12% 16% 30 16% 


100,000 36 Weeks 48 Weeks 7. — 

150,000 = : 52 50 20% 
% % 60 22% 

200,000 10% 12s 

250,000 r 13% 14% 70 24% 


300,000 ’ 15% 17% 
20% 











* Corporate schedules that include two or more different yet related 
companies may be combined to earn the lowest rate. 


For complete details and rate card, write to 
GENERAL ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT, THE MIAMI HERALD OR ANY STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY OFFICE. 


HERALDLAND /S°THE SOUTH’S No, 1 MARKET... 
. S0LD.BY THE SOUTH’S BIGGEST AND MOST INFLUENTIAL NEWSPAPER... 
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Rich in buying power... 


Rich in reading power... 


Pontiac, Michigan represents a 
growing, dynamic, rich market for 
newspaper advertisers. What’s 
more, THE PONTIAC PRESS 
provides such exclusive coverage 
(61% of Pontiac Township house- 
holds take only the PRESS) that 
no other newspaper provides the 
netration you need to success- 
ully sell your products. (THE 
PONTIAC PRESS is preferred 
3 to 1 over the leading Detroit 
paper.) 
It’s facts like these that are caus- 
ing more and more advertisers to 
wm be the PRESS: 
© Leader in the Community. 76% 
take THE PONTIAC PRESS. 
* Leader in Creating Sales. 21% 
of PRESS homes make over 
7500. 
* Leader in Home Delivery. 98% 
of coverage is home-delivered. 
THE PONTIAC PRESS is the 
full-coverage independent news- 
paper serving the Pontiac area 
and Oakland County since 1842! 


MARKETING IN MICHIGAN ... 2 


THE 


PONTIAC 
PRESS 


PONTIAC, MICHIGAN 


Circulation 59,339 Publisher's 
Stat t Ending September 30, 1959 
Represented by: 
Seolaro, Meeker & Scott 
New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Detroit 
Doyle & Hawley 
Los Angeles & San Francisco 








(Continued from page 28 


Chevrolet, Campbell-Ewald’s star 
client, has long ranked as the coun- 
try’s largest purchaser of outdoor. 
For the last few years, Chevy's annual 
volume in the medium has been in 
the neighborhood of $6 million, and 
NOAB has played a large role in 
making purchases of this magnitude 
efficient—and indeed, possible. 

The Bureau was founded in 1916 
by a group of leading advertising 
agencies. Its purpose: to service their 
clients’ outdoor campaigns. NOAB's 
central staff in effect handles all 
phases of outdoor buying activity 
save the creative art and copy work. 
The Bureau performs the estimating 
and the costing: it draws up the con- 
tracts, handles the complex schedules 
for outdoor showings, bills the adver- 
tiser, and pays the outdoor plant. Its 
field staff rides the showings to verify 
that the advertiser is getting what 
he pays for. NOAB is owned and used 
exclusively by its agency members. 

Campbell-Ewald has been a mem- 
ber of NOAB since 1921, four years 
before Mr. Hartigan joined the com- 
pany. A native of Chicago, Mr. Harti- 
gan was exposed to the media busi- 
ness early. At the age of 13, he went 
to work at the Chicago Tribune. He 
entered the agency business seven 
years later, as a media buyer for the 
old Critchfield where he 
helped snare the Ford account. 

In 1925 he moved to Campbell- 
Ewald as media director. He has been 
there ever since, as media chief, and 


agency, 


later as a member of the top man- 
agement group. 

Mr. Hartigan believes in keeping 
his outdoor contacts in the family. 
While he is head of outdoor’s leading 
buyers group, his son, Joseph Harti- 
gan Jr., is a national sales representa- 
tive for General Outdoor Advertising. 
working out of GOA’s Detroit office. 


Man from AFA 


John P. Cunningham, the chairman of 
Cunningham & Walsh, has emerged, 
rather surprisingly, as an admirer 
and defender of current television 
programing, despite his reputation 
as a critic of the medium. 

Perhaps his new position as chair- 
man of the Advertising Federation 
of America—whose role is defending 
advertising—is in part responsible. At 
any rate, Mr. Cunningham now be- 





lieves that television is beginning to 
do the kind of job it should in serving 
the public interest. On balance. he 
also believes this is to the advantage 
of advertisers as well as the public, 

“The advertiser wants TV to be an 
important force, representative of all 
the people’s interests. The majority, 


















Cunningham: A call for balanced pro- 
graming. 







perhaps, wants Westerns and mys. 
teries, but there is also a minority 
with tremendous power to influence 
opinion, which requires different 
kinds of entertainment. 

“There should be—and I believe 
there is—a balance in programing, 
with a minority share for the minor 
ity, which fulfills the obligation to 
keep the audience informed about the 
state of the world. I’m not saying that 
advertisers must demand cultural 
programs. All we should plead for is 
a vigorous, forceful medium—and that 
goes for print media, too. Every pro- 
gram need not be sponsored. The sta- 
tions and the networks must face their 


















obligations.” 





Aside from television, Mr. Cun 
ningham professes ignorance of 





media matters, although there are 
suspicions that he knows a good deal 
more than he claims. 

Mr. Cunningham is a native of 
Massachusetts, and a graduate of 
Harvard. In the light of that uni- 
Nersity’s recent decision to present 
diplomas written in English, it’s 
worth noting that Mr. Cunningham's 
was couched in Latin, for which he’s 
grateful. His particular degree in 
cluded a phrase that indicated that 
his course of study was incomplete 
because of war service (as a Nav 
ensign). Mr. Cunningham says the 
irony of this is that despite the dig- 
nity of the Latin phrase “pro patriat 
militavit,” “I never got to do any 
fighting.” 
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Responding to the complex informational 
needs of the advertising industry, offers com- 
plete research and data processing services 
through its 5 specialized operating divisions 


Advertising and Media Service Division 


pail Practical electronic computer applications to streamline media 
department operations and provide more precise data for improved 
ail decision-making. 

rority Extensive, current media and market data available in machine lan- 


— guage for maximum accessibility. 
eren 


elieve Media Allocation Through Electronic Computers 

ming, (MATEC) Division 

ninor- 

ae Cogent market, ad expenditure, media coverage and sales analyses, 
ut the on county, metro area or territorial basis, prepared through high- 
g that 


aaa speed automatic data processing. 
ura 


for is ‘ - . 
d that Research Division 
y pro- 
1e sta- 
> their 


Experienced survey research staff, geared to perform all types of 
media, market and consumer studies, on local, regional and national 
basis and to provide complete research tabulation services. 

Cun 


eof Advertising Impact Measurement Service Division 

e are 

A deal Intensive quantitative and qualitative investigations of editorial and 
advertising effectiveness. 

ive of 


4 Accounting and Business Service Division 

resem Efficient data processing systems applied to business and account- 
Hl “a ing operations, including automated payroll and cost accounting 
hy ‘A procedures. 


ee in 
d that 
mplete 


SSiettk SRR 


432 Park Avenue South 


=@ Data, Incorporated wins 


- he A Subsidiary of SRDS, Inc. Founded 1919 

pa riae : ; 1% 

lo any Responding to the Complex Informational Needs of the Advertising Industry 
| 
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Planning a promotion in the Pacific Northwest? 


think 
twice 
ey eyeleni 
Tacoma 





(eT-Jal-ie- 1 
tote edat-laleii-t— 
Sales 
$49 
Million 











Tacoma must be covered if you want full selling 
™ effectiveness in the Puget Sound Circle—biggest 
market north of San Francisco. 


Tacoma can be covered only by the Tacoma News 
Tribune—delivering 82.1%* coverage of the metro 
Washington State's Puget . , " ‘ 
Sound Circle is a vital, grow area. No outside daily (or combination) can provide you 
ing, coi trated ket. I ° ° ° 
Si tiis Gaeiek’ ened die with merchandisable coverage in the Tacoma market. 


selling this market, your dis 

tribution, sales, and merchan- *Newspaper Rates and Data 
dising forces cover both Seattle 

and Tacoma. Your advertis- TACOMA NEWS TRIBUNE -—An “A” schedule must. 


ing must do the same. That - ; 
means Tacoma is an essential Circulation now more than 86,000. 


ab ies cae Ask the man from Sawyer-Ferguson-Walker Company. 


west newspaper schedule! 
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Media ‘forum 


QUESTION: 


Do you tell representatives what time periods 
you have on competing stations in their markets? 


Orrin CHRISTY, JR., media director, 
Morse International, Inc.—Yes, we 
state exactly what activity our clients 
have on competing stations. We en- 
courage representatives to review our 
schedules and hope that they can 
bring to our attention the key ele- 
ments in the constant change in every 
market and in the 
programing of 
the stations that 
serve them. These 
changes can 
bring new oppor- 


tunities that we. 


may otherwise 

overlook. We 
don’t want to miss a chance to im- 
prove what was the best buy when 
we made it, but may not always be 
the best tomorrow. 


F. RicHarD OLSEN, assistant media 
supervisor, Doherty, Clifford, Steers 
& Shenfield.—Yes, I do. Why not? 
It's the only way to get a better time 
slot. If a repre- 
sentative doesn’t 
know what he 
and my client are 
up against, he 
can’t very well 
help me, or even 
tell me that he 
can or can’t. If he 
can’t he’ll generally admit it without 
further ado, and you can switch to a 
more profitable area of discussion. If 
he can, you and your client are in a 
better position—on his station, in the 
market, and on the profit and loss 
sheet 
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ANN JANOWICZ, media supervisor, 
Ogilvy, Benson & Mather, Inc.—I 
always tell representatives what 
schedules I have on other stations in 
their markets. It 
challenges them 
to improve on my 
schedules. I also 
tell them the 
campaign’s ob- 
jectives. If I don’t 
keep the door 
open to competi- 
tive suggestions, how else could I get 
the opinions of others to temper my 
own? If another station can offer me 
something better than what I already 
have in its market, I’d be missing a 
bet not to listen. 


FRANK MARTIN, media buyer, Cun- 
ningham & Walsh, Inc.—Yes. This is 
the only proper way to have a com- 
petitive presentation given. The in- 
formation given 
should be current 
and sufficient to 
obtain our ob- 
jectives — namely 
schedule im- 
provements — 
without, however, 
divulging any of 
the client’s and agency’s media strat- 
egy or future plans. It’s completely 
in order to tell them what you have 
on the air today, but not future plans. 
The key consideration is timing. This 
week’s advertising is anybody’s busi- 
ness; plans for the future are the 
privileged information of agency and 
advertiser. « 











USEFUL FACTS ABOUT 
G@ PLAYBOY 


the magazine with proven impact in 
the top-quality young male market 


EDITORIAL 
A bright colorful package of fine fiction, high humor 
pretty girls, fashion and meaningtui atvcies ani 
features aimed at capturing the enthusiasm of the 
young man-about-business and the man-about-campus 


CIRCULATION—1, 144,077 

Playboy’s December issue topped the million mark in 
copies sold on the nation’s newsstands . the first 
time any 50c-or-over magazine has done so. Average 
monthly sale for six-month period ending 12/31/60— 
1,144,077. Playboy has more than 225,000 regular 
subscribers. Circulation is not forced. Advertisers 
are assured greater readership in Playboy—a maga- 
zine that readers buy rather than a magazine that 
buys readers 


CIRCULATION QUALITY 
Playboy is one of the family of over 50 magazines 
that is included in THE STARCH CONSUMER 
MAGAZINE REPORT—the one audience study that 
compares most leading consumer magazines by one 
common yardstick. Starch facts contirm Playboy's 
claim to the tep-quality young male market 


AGE 


23.8 is the median age of Playboy's male readers. 
67.5% of male readership is concentrated in the 18- 
34 age group. Only magazine in Starch Keport with 
major concentration of male readership in the recep 


tive 18-34 bracket 
INCOME 


The median income of the Playboy household is a 


high $8,628 
MARITAL STATUS 


26.5% of the heads of Playboy householkis have been 
married within the past five years, second highest 
percentage of newlyweds reported fur any magazine 


URBANITY 
52.6% of Playboy's circulation is in cities with more 
than 50,000 population, third only to The New 
Yorker and Ebony among all national magazines 
(ABC 12/31/60.) 


APPAREL 


34.3% of the households where Il'layboy is read spent 
more than $500 for wearing apparel during past 12 


months 

PHOTOGRAPHY 
84.3% of all Playboy households own a still camera, 
24.4% own a movie camera, 16.2% own a movie pro- 
jector, and 21.0% own a slide projector 


TRAVEL 


24.9% of Playboy households spent over $200 on busi - 
ness travel during past 12 months. 38.5% spent over 
$200 on vacation travel 


AUTOMOBILES 


54.6% of every 100 Playboy households bought an 
automobile during the past 12 months. This is the 
highest figure reported by Starch for any magazine 
2% of Playboy households own three or more auto- 
mobiles, highest figure reported by Starch for any 


men’s magazine 
TOBACCO 


69.9% of all Playboy male readers smoke cigarettes. 
There are 91 male smokers reading every 100 copies 
of Playboy. No other magazine reported by Starch 
has a higher degree of readership by male smokers. 


LIQUOR 


87.0% of Playboy families drink or serve alcoholic 
beverages. Top figure for any magazine in Starch 
80.2% of all Playboy households drink or serve beer, 
56.9%—wine, and 77.1%—whiskey . . all three 
highest of any men’s magazine 


INSURANCE 


26.7% of Playboy households purchased (more) life 
insurance during the past 12 months, second highest 
percentage reported by Starch and a characteristic of 
the responsible stability of the Vlayboy reader 


APPLIANCES 


74.2% small electrical appliances were acquired new 
by every 100 Playboy households during the past 12 
months, highest rating of all Starch-surveyed maga- 
zines. 53 of every 100 of these units were acquired 
for the first time . . . second highest rating reported 
by Starch. More proof that the I’layboy reader is at 
his peak period of purchasing 


RADIO-TV-PHONOGRAPHS 


25.2% of Playboy households acquired a new radio 
and 13.7% acquired a new phonograph within the 
past 12 months. 17.1% acquired a new TV set, sec- 
ond highest of any magazine in the Starch report 


RESPONSIVENESS 

The Heath Company, manufacturers of hi-fi equip- 

ment, reports that in only seven months their 1/6 

page ads in Playboy have produced 10,200 inquiries— 

25% more returns than their second ranking magazine 

produced in nine months. 

The Diners’ Club, world-wide credit vurganization 

which uses Playboy to promote its travel plan, re- 
ports: ‘‘We have found that Playboy is one of our 

most effective means of reaching businessmen, parti- 

cularly of the kind who will be requiring extensive 


travel services.’” 
PLAYBOY 
720 Fifth Avenue/New York/CI 5-2620 
232 E. Ohio/Chicago/MI 2-1000 
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hances-to-sell 
refrigerators 


Appliance marketers use Reader's Digest 
to reach their best prospects millions of extra times 


ery time an advertisement is looked at, it 

a chance-to-sell. And there are huge dif- 
ences in the numbers of chances-to-sell that 
ad gets in leading magazines, according to 
tionwide research by Alfred Politz. For ex- 
ple, note the typical 2-to-1 spread in chances- 
sell to people in families which have bought 
ctric refrigerators in recent years: 


. 22,267,000 
10,438,000 

. 10,061,000 
7,471,000 


In the Digest 
In Look . 
In the Post. 


e number of chances-to-sell to these prospects 
nt you get per dollar with a 4-color page is illus- 
ted at the left. 


d Digest readers are top-quality prospects 
all major appliances 


ypical Digest issue is read by: 


About 40% of the people in the upper-income 
d of the country. 


early a third of all the people in homes that 
clothes dryers or freezers. 


0% of the people in homes that have room air 
ditioners. : 


Whatever product you market, be sure you know 
br chances-to-sell to your own best prospects. 


hat about TV? Because TV audiences have not 
nN measured accurately for proven prospects for 
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specific kinds of products, comparisons must be 
based on chances-to-sell to the entire audience. On 
this basis, a 4-color Digest page gives you 60,947,000 
chances-to-sell, or 1401 per dollar. TV provides only 
17,419,000, or 613 per dollar (with a commercial 
minute on the average nighttime network TV 


“Double your 
chances-to-sell’’ 


Hammond Organ 
knows how the Digest 
gets results! 


For years, Hammond Organ Co. has tested the pulling 
power of magazines for its products . . . which are major 
family purchases. When it found the Digest outpulled 
other magazines in coupon returns for both its expensive 
and economical models, it doubled its Digest schedule. 





People have faith in 


eader’s 
Dige st 
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IHE PRO 


He reads the morning Herald or the evening Traveler. He’s the reason for these papers’ circulation 
lead in the “Upper 24’’—the most prosperous cities and towns in the Boston Standard Metro- 
politan Area. He owns 8% more cars per household than typical residents of Globe towns, 28% 
more than those of Record-American towns. A good customer. That's why the Herald-Traveler 
leads in Total Display advertising linage by 2,389,419 lines over the Globe, by 16,984,679 lines 
over the Record-American. For the full Upper 24 story, write or call us direct, or contact our 


representatives. 


BOSTON'S HOME-DELIVERED NEWSPAPERS 


Represented nationally by Sawyer-Ferguson-Walker 
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PLANNING 


OW eee 
Media Planning Unit 


Works 


at MeCann-Erickson 
AAA 


Media planning begins before product groups meet. 
On every account there are often two meetings: to 
set strategy and to review media details. 

Planning Unit also serves as idea exchange, 

setter of uniform procedures, developer of 


new media tools. 


Associate media directors gain backing of whole 
media services division for their recommendations 
before presenting them to other agency departments. 
In this interview H. Nevin Gehman, vice presi- 

dent and manager of media services, presents 
procedural principles that lead to greater 

efficiency and effectiveness in media planning. 


LANNING is the single most important function of 

agency media personnel. If the plan is right—and 
adhered to in later stages of campaign development—the 
whole media program will be right, relatively simple to 
carry out, and efficient. 

However, planning can be the most vulnerable phase 
of the media man’s work. It is here that imaginative new 
uses of media and media combinations may be worked 
out. If they are not foolproof the whole media plan may 
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become suspect. Furthermore, the media plan will be 
subject to review by other agency personnel and the 
client. The plan has to be developed to the point of 
acceptable presentation in order to gain a favorable 
hearing. Otherwise, from time to time, an essentially good 
media plan can get hopelessly distorted before it is put 
into operation. For these reasons, planning is essential to 
sound media operation. 

For a report on how media planning works, we have 
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.. « Planning Unit at MeCann- Erickson 


THEY PLAN THE PLANNING at McCann-Erickson—H. Nevin Gehman, vice president and manager of media services (left) and Kelso Taeger, vice 
president and manager of the media department (right). They serve as chairman and vice chairman respectively of the agency's Media Planning Unit. 


turned to McCann-Erickson, Inc., New York, where a 
special Media Planning Unit within the Media Services 
Division is designed to aid this function. Although the 
details of the McCann-Erickson operation may be more 
applicable to a large than to a small agency, the principles 


apply to media work in any size of agency. 
Review and Strategy Board 


The Media Planning Unit (MPU) at McC-E works in 
two ways: (1) As a review board, going over the plans 
for specific campaigns; (2) As a strategy board, setting 
policy in the media services division. By having a unit 
formally established to do these two jobs, there is a time 
and place for proper discussion by the top executives in 
the Media Department of both immediate and long-range 
objectives. 

Chairman of the planning unit is H. Nevin Gehman, 
vice president and manager of media services. Vice chair- 


man is Kelso Taeger, vice president and manager of the 
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Media Department. Other members of the group are 
Robert Coen, manager of media research; the four associ- 
ate media directors: John Crandall, William Fricke. 
Thaddeus Kelly, and Alfred Sanno; and Richard Briggs. 
outdoor media manager. When the group is operating as 
a strategy board it operates as a unit. When the group is 
reviewing campaign plans, it usually includes only two 
of the associate media directors other than the one who is 
the principal developer of plans for the account under 
discussion, plus Messrs. Coen and Briggs. 

This reduces the amount of time that must be spent in 
meetings by the associate media directors. 

With this strength concentrated in the Media Planning 
Unit, Mr. Gehman thinks of the unit as one of three major 
organizational groupings in the Media Services Division. 
The other two are the line Media Department, managed 
by Mr. Taeger, and Mr. Coen’s Media Research Depatt- 
ment. 

Mr. Gehman finds that the MPU is of help to him in 
keeping track of work in progress in the Media Depart- 
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MARKETING AND MEDIA CHECK LIST MeCANN-ERICKSON 


A. MARKETING CONSIDERATIONS 


. What are recent sales and advertising trends? 
In the product category? In the client brand? In 
the major competitive brands? 

2. What are short and long-term sales forecasts and 
objectives? In the product category? In the client 
brand? Competitive brands? 

3. Who buys? Who is the decision-maker? The pur- 
chaser? Who else influences the purchase deci- 
sion? To what degree? What demographic or 
socio-economic characteristics distinguish users 
from non-users? Prospects from non-prospects? 
Heavy users from light users? Which of these 
characteristics are most discriminating? 

. Where do they buy? What are sales by type of 
outlet? What geographic differences in sales 
exist? 

. When do they buy? What is seasonal sales pattern 
for product class? What is frequency of re- 
purchase? 

. How does client brand compare with competition? 
In consumer image? In actual performance? How 
sharply do consumers differentiate between 
brands? Are differences real or imagined? What 
are product improvements? Pricing? Packaging? 
Type and frequency of promotions? Channels of 
distribution? How do client geographical sales 
and sales by outlet compare with industry pat- 
terns? 

. What is planned creative strategy? How does it 

compare with recent strategy? With competitive 
strategies? 
To what goals should advertising be directed? 
What markets should be reached? In what ways 
should advertising change or affect consumer atti- 
tudes? What effect should advertising have on 
dealers and distributors? 


ment. It is of much greater usefulness, he believes, as a 
service to the department and the agency as a whole. 
The opportunity for review of media plans for each 
account is a help to the individual associate media direc- 
tors in three ways: 

1. It gives the associate media director a chance to 
discuss and review in depth with professional associates 
his planning on each account. 

2. It secures for the associate media director the sup- 
port of the entire Media Services Division for the recom- 
mendations that he later presents to the product group to 
which he is responsible for media recommendatiens. 

3. It provides an opportunity for the rehearsal of the 
presentation of media plans, developing techniques of 
presentation that will both insure proper understanding 
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B. MEDIA CONSIDERATIONS 


. Does product acceptability or any marketing con- 
siderations eliminate or limit the use of any 
medium? 

. What media have been used in recent years for the 
client? What media have competitors used? 

. What should our media strategy be with respect 
to: Continuity vs. concentration; reach vs. fre- 
quency; cost efficiency; dominance vs. competi- 
tion; consistency with past media use; merchan- 
disability of media to client sales organizations 
and trade? 

. What medium or media best relate to the market- 
ing objectives? In the primary market to be 
reached? In regards to compatibility with key 
demographic characteristics? In secondary mar- 
kets? What are the known supports from other 
areas of the communications budget (promotions, 
locally controlled advertising)? How compatible 
with creative strategy? 

. What unusual or bold use of a medium or combi- 
nation of media will dramatically increase client 
visibility vs. competition? 

. Is media budget adequate? To accomplish adver- 
tising objectives? To use primary medium or 
media importantly and add additional media? 

. How do anticipated creative considerations (audi- 
ence strategy) affect scheduling requirements? In 
regard to dimensions (space unit—time length) ? 
In regard to color vs. black and white? In regard 
to unusual treatments (gatefolds, inserts, 
coupons) ? 

Is there an opportunity for media testing? 

. What are the requirements for trade advertising? 

. How can proposed media plan be best docu- 
mented? By case histories of successful use of 
medium or media by similar type products? By 
quantitative facts and figures? By qualitative cli- 
mate of medium or vehicle? By audience research? 


of the media plan by the product group and also lead to 
an efficient presentation of plans. 


Advantages of Planning 


All of this is accomplished in advance of product group 
meetings where the advertising and marketing recom- 
mendations for McCann-Erickson clients are hammered 
out. There is a product group on each account, consisting 
of the account service representatives, an associate media 
director and his counterparts in copy, market research, 
sales promotion, and other agency departments. 

This, of course, is not an unusual method of agency 


organization: an associate media director assigned to 
each account and overall account planning handled by a 
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THEY PLAN THE PLANNING at McCann-Erickson—H. Nevin Gehman, vice pr 


4 >. 





and ger of media services (left) and Kelso Taeger, vice 


president and manager of the media department (right). They serve as chairman and vice chairman respectively of the agency's Media Planning Unit. 


turned to MeCann-Erickson, Inc., New York, where a 
special Media Planning Unit within the Media Services 
Division is designed to aid this function. Although the 
details of the MeCann-Erickson operation may be more 
applicable to a large than to a small agency, the principles 


apply to media work in any size of agency. 
Review and Strategy Board 


The Media Planning Unit (MPU) at McC-E works in 


two ways: (1) As a review board, going over the plans 


for specific campaigns; (2) As a strategy board, setting 
policy in the media services division. By having a unit 
formally established to do these two jobs, there is a time 
and place for proper discussion by the top executives in 
the Media Department of both immediate and long-range 
objec tives. 

Chairman of the planning unit is H. Nevin Gehman. 
vice president and manager of media services. Vice chair- 


man is Kelso Taeger, vice president and manager of the 
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Media Department. Other members of the group are 
Robert Coen, manager of media research; the four associ- 
ate media directors: John Crandall, William Fricke. 
Thaddeus Kelly, and Alfred Sanno: and Richard Briggs. 
outdoor media manager. When the group is operating as 
a strategy board it operates as a unit. When the group is 
reviewing campaign plans, it usually includes only two 
of the associate media directors other than the one who is 
the principal developer of plans for the account under 
discussion, plus Messrs. Coen and Briggs. 

This reduces the amount of time that must be spent in 
meetings by the associate media directors. 

With this strength concentrated in the Media Planning 
Unit, Mr. Gehman thinks of the unit as one of three major 
organizational groupings in the Media Services Division. 
The other two are the line Media Department, managed 
by Mr. Taeger, and Mr. Coen’s Media Research Depart: 
ment. 

Mr. Gehman finds that the MPU is of help to him in 
keeping track of work in progress in the Media Depart 
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A. MARKETING CONSIDERATIONS 


What are recent sales and advertising trends? 
In the product category? In the client brand? In 
the major competitive brands? 

What are short and long-term sales forecasts and 
objectives? In the product category? In the client 
brand? Competitive brands? 

Who buys? Who is the decision-maker? The pur- 
chaser? Who else influences the purchase deci- 
sion? To what degree? What demographic or 
socio-economic characteristics distinguish users 
from non-users? Prospects from non-prospects? 
Heavy users from light users? Which of these 
characteristics are most discriminating? 

Where do they buy? What are sales by type of 
outlet? What geographic differences in sales 
exist? 

When do they buy? What is seasonal sales pattern 
for product class? What is frequency of re- 
purchase? 

How does client brand compare with competition? 
In consumer image? In actual performance? How 
sharply do consumers differentiate between 
brands? Are differences real or imagined? What 
are product improvements? Pricing? Packaging? 
Type and frequency of promotions? Channels of 
distribution? How do client geographical sales 
and sales by outlet compare with industry pat- 
terns? 

What is planned creative strategy? How does it 
compare with recent strategy? With competitive 
strategies? 

To what goals should advertising be directed? 
What markets should be reached? In what ways 
should advertising change or affect consumer atti- 
tudes? What effect should advertising have on 
dealers and distributors? 


ment. It is of much greater usefulness, he believes, as a 
service to the department and the agency as a whole. 
The opportunity for review of media plans for each 
account is a help to the individual associate media direc- 
tors in three ways: 

l. It gives the associate media director a chance to 
discuss and review in depth with professional associates 
his planning on each account. 

2. It secures for the associate media director the sup- 
port of the entire Media Services Division for the recom- 
mendations that he later presents to the product group to 
which he is responsible for media recommendations. 

3. It provides an opportunity for the rehearsal of the 
presentation of media plans, developing techniques of 
presentation that will both insure proper understanding 
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B. MEDIA CONSIDERATIONS 


1. Does product acceptability or any marketing con- 
siderations eliminate or limit the use of any 
medium? 

2. What media have been used in recent years for the 
client? What media have competitors used? 

3. What should our media strategy be with respect 
to: Continuity vs. concentration; reach vs. fre- 
quency; cost efficiency; dominance vs. competi- 
tion; consistency with past media use; merchan- 
disability of media to client sales organizations 
and trade? 

4. What medium or media best relate to the market- 
ing objectives? In the primary market to be 
reached? In regards to compatibility with key 
demographic characteristics? In secondary mar- 
kets? What are the known supports from other 
areas of the communications budget (promotions, 
locally controlled advertising)? How compatible 
with creative strategy? 

5. What unusual or bold use of a medium or combi- 
nation of media will dramatically increase client 
visibility vs. competition? 

6. Is media budget adequate? To accomplish adver- 
tising objectives? To use primary medium or 
media importantly and add additional media? 

7. How do anticipated creative considerations (audi- 
ence strategy) affect scheduling requirements? In 
regard to dimensions (space unit—time length) ? 
In regard to color vs. black and white? In regard 
to unusual treatments (gatefolds, inserts, 
coupons) ? 

8. Is there an opportunity for media testing? 

9. What are the requirements for trade advertising? 

10. How can proposed media plan be best docu- 
mented? By case histories of successful use of 
medium or media by similar type products? By 
quantitative facts and figures? By qualitative cli- 
mate of medium or vehicle? By audience research? 


of the media plan by the product group and also lead to 
an efficient presentation of plans. 


Advantages of Planning 


All of this is accomplished in advance of product group 
meetings where the advertising and marketing recom- 
mendations for McCann-Erickson clients are hammered 
out. There is a product group on each account, consisting 
of the account service representatives, an associate media 
director and his counterparts in copy, market research, 
sales promotion, and other agency departments. 

This, of course, is not an unusual method of agency 
organization: an associate media director assigned to 
each account and overall account planning handled by a 
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product group, consisting of members from each area of 
the agency’s services. However, it is unusual for the 
associate media director to be as well prepared in advance 
to discuss specific media recommendations as is the case 
at this agency—stemming from the Media Planning Unit 
work, and the timing of that work. 

Frequently as many as two MPU meetings are sched- 
uled on every account in advance of product group meet- 
ings. There may or may not be additional MPU meetings 
on the account following product group meetings, but in 
every case a report comes back to the MPU as to the 
disposition of the media plans that have been reviewed. 


First Meeting: Review and Strategy 


The purpose of the first of the regular MPU meetings 
on each account is to reach agreement on a basic media 
strategy on which the specific media plan can be built. 
At this meeting all pertinent marketing information is 
reviewed. Recent media programs of the client are exam- 
ined. Activity of competitors is analyzed. 

The associate media director whose account is under 
discussion makes available the latest pertinent informa- 
tion. Start Work Reports are routed to MPU members 
for their study prior to the meeting. The associate media 


Preliminary. First 


director indicates what data he considers significant, 
using as a guide a comprehensive Media Planning Factor 
check list. He often distributes any additional informa- 
tion, together with any points of view or conclusions he 
may have developed, to members of the MPU prior to 
the meeting. 

The members of MPU make a point of asking questions 
at their meetings. Questions are often in detail, related to 
why these media are recommended, and examined in the 
light of past practice—preferably over several years in 
order to gain perspective. 

“The questioning,” explains Mr. Gehman, “helps the 
associate media director to get all his thinking in place. 
We seek to define media strategy in as basic a way as 
possible, before getting into media specifics. 

“By this we mean spelling out as precisely as the infor- 
mation available will enable us such factors as: the mar- 
kets we must reach, who, where, and when; in what ways 
the advertising should change or affect consumer atti- 
tudes; and other requirements relating to the advertising 
and marketing objectives which might have a bearing on 
media selection (e.g., reach and frequency requirements, 
creative considerations, etc.) before we get to an actual 
consideration of specific media. By starting with these 
basic definitions, we are in a far better position to evaluate 
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PLANNING UNIT within media department at McC-E brings together the key persons from all segments of the media services division. Left to right 
around the table: Kelso Taeger (left foreground), manager of the media department; Richard Briggs, outdoor media manager; Alfred Sanno (partially 
hidden), associate media manager; H. Nevin Gehman (presiding at head of table), manager of media services; John Crandall, associate media 
director; Robert Coen, manager of media research; William Fricke and Thaddeus Kelly (far right), associate media directors. 


the capabilities each medium offers- for a given product. 

“Viewed in these terms, considerably more demands 
are placed on an associate media director. It is necessary 
for him to be familiar with the client’s business as well 
as industry trends. He has to be conversant with sales 
statistics as well as with what’s in market and product 
research reports, and the latest thinking at both the client 
and agency levels. Unless close contact with account serv- 
ice and client personnel is maintained, it would be im- 
possible to plan with any hope of coming up with recom- 
mendations that are on target. 

“Obviously this kind of advance media planning is far 
more practical in the case of established products than for 
a new product. In the latter case new information is 
constantly becoming available through market or copy 
research and creative direction, with its implications for 
media thinking. The aim, however, is for each associate 
media director to go to a product group meeting with a 
careful media recommendation.” 

As a result of this meeting, there is agreement about 
the direction in which the specific media plan will be 
developed. Other work that must be done in order to 
perfect the plan (for example, additional media research) 
has been determined, and set in motion. The combined 
knowledge and talents of top media management have 
been applied to individual accounts. 

These are not short meetings. They are work sessions. 
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preceded by considerable study and analysis on the part 
of all members present. 

“These meetings,” says Mr. Gehman, “have made our 
media experts more conscious of the need for viewing 
media as a function of the total marketing area. It has 
prompted them to dig deeply into research and sales 
statistics, and to define media strategy in these terms. 
The ground rules for these meetings, made specific 
through our Media Planning Factors check lists, force all 
of us who participate to relate our thinking to client needs 
and to spell out basic objectives before examining all 


possible media opportunities.” 
Second Meeting: Finished Plan 
Purpose of the second MPU meeting on each account 


is to review the specific media plan which will be recom- 
mended to the product group. The associate media direc- 


tor may present his plan visually. He will very likely 


bring to this meeting his media supervisor or other expert 
with heavy experience in a medium that he plans to use. 

At this time the associate media director will describe 
the media mix, present a specific media list, explain the 
reach and frequency objectives in the media markets to 
be entered, give budget figures, and answer all questions 
as to why each medium is recommended. 

By this time, answers will have been secured to ques- 
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tions brought up at the first MPU meeting. Additional 
media research data that may have been called for at 
the first meeting are worked into the presentation. Refine- 
ments and shifts are made in the original plan that may 


have resulted from study of problems since the first 
















ALFRED SANNO, associate media director, starts presentation of pian meeting. 
with explanation of coverage map . . . A good example of the kind of refinements that take 


place is the matter of using daytime television for a client 
for whom prime evening time only was originally planned. 
The possibility of switching from prime time to all day- 
time scheduling came up. It was related to a creative 
consideration—a need for a full minute of commercial ] 
and repeated impressions to spell out the product sales 
points. A study was made of media efficiency of several 
television time-buying alternatives. 

The original plan of using prime time only would have 
delivered a good reach of 75 per cent at a frequency of 
2.5. A switch to daytime only would have delivered a 
relatively poor reach of 55 per cent at a frequency of 5.2. 











































A final better resolution of the plan was to combine eve- 0 

ning fringe time with daytime spots that produced a reach 

of 75 per cent at a frequency of 4.0. 

is interrupted by question from Robert Coen, manager of media The associate media director leaves these meetings bo 
research ... fully prepared to present specific media plans to the prod- pre 
uct group. He has the full backing and authority of the reg 
entire Media Department behind him. Clients are assured Mr 
| that their media plans are deliberately and painstakingly rec 
developed over a considerable period of time by media tha 
experts. det 
The follow-up on MPU work is accomplished in two rec 
ways. First, the associate media director reports on the eXxa 
disposition of the media recommendations at the product abi 
group meeting. He makes this report immediately follow- bro 
ing the meeting to the chairman or the vice chairman of inte 
the MPU (Mr. Gehman or Mr. Taeger). If no further ’ 
meetings are called for, the associate media director issues con 
a written report to all members of the MPU. If, however, cha 
revisions of any magnitude are required or if there is to p 
opposition to the plan by other members of the product arri 
group, the MPU meets again for review and decision as T 
to Media Department consensus on the matter. Should stru 
the results of this reconsideration indicate that the initial tuni 
plan is still thought to be the best approach, the MPU effic: 
exercises the right to represent the original plan with still 
additional documentation. not | 
The other follow-up on MPU work is through the Dep: 
activity of Mr. Gehman as a member of the agency's estal 
Marketing Plans Board. This board reviews all client parti 
marketing programs, including media recommendations. ing ¢ 
Prior to each Marketing Plans Board meeting, Mr. Geh- It 





man checks with the associate media director on that 
account. He represents the Media Department in the final 
disposition of media plans, and keeps the associate media 
director informed on results of Marketing Plans Board 
activity in relation to media recommendations. 






. and then back to the rest of presentation of media plan by Mr. 
Sanno. 
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WILLIAM FRICKE, associate media direc- 
tor, posts rough charts he has prepared 


Other Work-of Planning Unit 


The work of the Media Planning Unit as a strategy 
board within the Media Services Division is aimed at the 
provision of forward planning and uniform methods in 
regard to certain media practices. “Our objective,” says 
Mr. Gehman, “is to come up with better ways to handle 
recurring problems. We do not want to build pat formulas 
that must always be used, but rather to establish prece- 
dents for media analysis, documentation, evaluation, and 
recommendation. We feel that it is quite possible, for 
example, to develop a uniform attitude toward accept- 
ability of research studies produced by media, toward the 
broadcast rating services (national and local), toward the 
integration of our analyses of various media. 

“Since our use of the MPU as a strategy board will be 
continuous, our standards of practice will be subject to 
change as conditions change. We obviously do not want 
to put our associates in a straitjacket; but we do want to 
arrive at agreement as to current best practices.” 

The group system by which the Media Department is 
structured gives McC-E media professionals the oppor- 
tunity to concentrate their work on specific accounts in an 
efficient manner. Having a strategy board allows for the 
still essential pooling of professional knowledge that may 
not be a natural result of the separation within a Media 
Department along account lines only. The strategy board 
establishes a channel for communication within the de- 
partment that keeps it from becoming, in effect, a group- 
ing of small media departments unto themselves. 

It is Mr. Gehman’s hope also that, as more experience 
is gained with the strategy-board type of sessions of the 
MPU, the group will be able to develop new media tools. 
“I hope I can serve as a gadfly,” he says, “challenging 
some of the things we in media have come to take for 
granted. Are there some rules of thumb in this business 
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. . . then gets into details of special analysis 
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that can be improved on? Can we find new and more 
satisfying ways to measure various media? Are we as a 
group well balanced in terms of varied background in 
media work? My background is research. Kelly Taeger 
has a strong media-buying background. We have our 
experts on media research and outdoor at these meetings. 
And we have all of the associate media directors as mem- 
bers of the strategy board. This is an ideal set-up for 
worthwhile give-and-take within the media division. 

“We will concentrate the strategy board sessions in the 
off-planning season when there is less emphasis on imme- 
diate planning, and a better atmosphere for general 
analytical work. We will very likely develop special 
assignments for divisional personnel to dig into further 
on their own. It may prove desirable, when discussing a 
media service, to invite outside representatives of the 
media services to meet with us. The possibilities are 
broad. So far, I find that we have created a very worth- 
while climate for inquiry.” 

With the large number of accounts that McCann-Erick- 
son services, it is inevitable that the meeting time of the 
Media Planning Unit places extra demands on all con- 
cerned. But these meetings, Mr. Gehman finds, result in 
at least four very important benefits for media division 
management as well as for the media operating chiefs on 
each account: 


1. MPU builds the stature of the associate media 
director, and gives him the assurance that he has the best 
plan before he presents it to the rest of the product group 
to which he is assigned. 

2. MPU prompts better work habits for all. 

3. MPU establishes a form of control, without in any 
way inhibiting creative media planning. 

4. MPU motivates the free interplay of ideas within 
the Media Services Division. s 
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TECHNIQUES 


Client and Agency Join 
In Study of Business Papers 


Honeywell Controls and Cock- 
field, Brown take a new look at 
their buying methods. 

Make day-long calls on publica- 
tions and invite all to make 


presentations. 


NEW PROCESS of editorial 

evaluation before media selection 
involving day-long visits to business 
paper publishers for interviews with 
publication managers and editors — 
has given Honeywell Controls Lim- 
ited new insights into the publica- 
tions it considers for its advertising 
schedules. 

At the same time. says Keith K. 
Warne, merchandising manager of 
this Canadian subsidiary of Minne- 
apolis-Honeywell Regulator Co., it 
has made media planning far simpler 
and more efficient. 

Basis of the approach was a ques- 
tionnaire sent to publishers, asking 
for detailed information on circula- 
tion and editorial policies of some 50 
key Canadian business papers. The 
questionnaires were followed by 
meetings with publishers to probe 
deeper into actual circulation and edi- 
torial practices. 

The technique was developed by 
Honeywell’s merchandising depart- 
ment and its advertising agency, 
Cockfield, Brown & Company, Lim- 
ited of Toronto, to help solve a media 
problem which the agency’s media 
director, F. R. Payne, described as 
“classic.” 

“Because Honeywell’s automatic 


A 


utive. 


(] Decide media selection requires 
coordination of ad manager, 
media director, account exec- 


Develop a six-point checklist for 


evaluating editorial content. 


control devices are used by almost 
every industry, we must take at least 
a passing look at more than a third 
of all Canadian business publica- 
tions,” says Mr. Payne. “Because it 
is a highly research-oriented com- 
pany, its list of 12,000 products is 
constantly being increased by new 
ones—all requiring heavy promotion 
expenditures which must come from 
current budgets. All these factors gen- 
erate tremendous pressure on Honey- 
well budgets.” 


New Look at Media Buying 


Together, Warne, Payne and 
account executive G. V. Forster 
decided that the mounting budg- 
et pressures forced them to take 
a new look at their buying meth- 
ods. They decided that the traditional 
media-to-agency-to-client approach 
was no longer adequate. So they sat 
down to develop a new approach. 
They agreed that: 

1. Effective media selection re- 
quired a team approach—advertising 
manager, media director, and account 
executive. 

2. The normal publication presen- 
tation seldom develops enough infor- 


mation to provide the basis of an in- 
telligent evaluation of a publication’s 
audience and its impact on that 
audience. 

3. Information obtained in normal 
circulation audits usually failed to 
provide a three-dimensional profile 
of a publication’s audience. 

1. Some technique must be devel- 
oped to evaluate editorial content as 
thoroughly as circulation and costs. 

“At this point,” says Mr. Warne. 
“it became apparent that what we 
needed was a session with every pub- 
lication, to be attended by all three 
levels plus our divisional advertising 
managers. And it was also apparent 
that such a session would be fruitful 
only if the publication understood 
our products and was thoroughly in- 
formed in advance as to the kind of 
information we wanted from them.” 


Presentations Invited 


The result was a four-page let- 
ter from Mr. Warne to publish- 
ers, inviting them to make pres 
entations to Honeywell and Cock- 
field, Brown for any or all of the 
publications they thought be 
longed on a Honeywell schedule. 
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EDITORIAL EVALUATORS for Honeywell Controls, Ltd., are (left to right): Keith K. 
Warne, merchandising manager of Honeywell; G. V. Forster, account executive handling 
Honeywell at Cockfield, Brown and Company; and F. R. Payne, the agency’s media 


director. 


To provide background for them, 
they were sent a copy of Honeywell's 
current “Advertising Book,” a 282- 
page selection of current advertising 
of Honeywell’s 13 U. S. divisions, 
prepared by Honeywell’s four U. S. 
agencies, as well as Canadian and in- 
ternational divisions. 

Publishers were also asked to sub- 
mit all their circulation data on the 
new AIA Canadian Media Data Form, 
then being introduced to Canada in a 
revised version. 

To help evaluate editorial content, 
publishers were asked to outline what 
they considered to be their most “out- 
standing editorial achievement” of 
the past year, and to present details 
of their own editorial research among 
their own readers. Before their first 
session with a publisher, Messrs. 
Warne, Payne, and Forster agreed on 
how they thought editorial content 
should be evaluated. 

“We discarded many of the 
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traditional criteria, such as per- 
centage of staff written vs. con- 
tributed material, number of 
full-time editorial staff and the 
editor’s background,” says Mr. 
Payne. “We felt a good story was a 
good story, regardless of its source, 
and that a good editor was a good 
editor, whether he was a professional 
journalist or a plumber turned 
writer.” 


Checklist for Editorial 


They drew up a checklist to guide 
them: 

1. Does the publication lead its in- 
dustry and campaign for the better- 
ment of its readers and their in- 
dustry ? 

2. What recognition does the edi- 
tor receive from the industry he 
serves? 

3. Is the editorial content designed 


to solve problems for the magazine's 
readers or the magazine's advertising 
salesmen ? 

4. How actively do the editors re- 
search their audience to keep them- 
selves on track? 

5. Is the actual editorial content 
consistent with the publisher's state- 
ment of editorial purpose ? 

6. How professional is the editorial 
material, in terms of writing. art di- 
rection, and timeliness? 

This checklist produced no hard- 
and-fast statistics that could be tabu- 
lated. But using it as a guide to ques- 
tion publication managers and to re- 
view issues of competitive publica- 
tions, it produced information that 
helped to decide between competitive 
publications that seemed to be equal 
in terms of cost-per-thousand. 

The Honeywell-Cockfield team re- 
ported that some publications showed 
them editorial features whose purpose 
was obviously consistent with their 
stated editorial purpose; they showed 
what impact these features had on 
their audience—as proved by letters, 
actions of trade associations or gov- 
ernment bodies, daily newspaper 
pick-up, and many other ways. 


Circulation Data Needed 


In studying circulation, the team 
tried to probe behind the circulation 
statistics to study circulation depart- 
ment operating procedures, as a way 
of finding out how accurate and up- 
to-date circulation lists were likely 
to be. 

Mr. Warne, Canadian member of 
AIA’s Media Practices Committee, 
said the study pointed to the need for 
more and factual data on circulation. 

After their meetings with publish- 
ers, the three-man team had several 
sessions to make final selections in 
line with 1961 budgets. In a few 
cases, they went back to individual 
publications for further information. 

The Honeywell-Cockfield team has 
already decided it won’t be necessary 
to repeat the experiment again, not 
for a couple of years at least. They 
feel their next job is to set up some 
procedure for a continuing editorial 
study of the publications they’re most 
interested in. s 
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TECHNIQUES 


Even in Real Estate... NEW MEDIA MIX PAYS OFF 


Importance of seeking always for 
new ways to mix media in non- 
traditional patterns demonstrated 
by experience of real estate 


FEMADITIONALLY the real estate 
| pages of newspapers have been 
the sole market place for all types of 
real estate advertising for either 
homes, apartments, or syndication 
advertising. Newspaper advertising 
still is the basic real estate medium, 
but a media mix can increase effec- 
tiveness in this field—and elsewhere. 

Because of the extreme competitive 
conditions of today’s soft real estate 
market. new forms of advertising and 
merchandising may be needed in 
order to get the jump on competition. 
Although newspaper real estate pages 
still remain our basic marketplace. 
this agency has sorted out and has 
used successfully various other non- 
traditional forms of real estate ad- 


vertising. 
Real Estate Ads on TV 


Each new medium should be geared 
to do a specific job. For an apartment 
building in Newark, N. J.. we used 
television advertising. The reasoning 
for television was threefold: 1. to cre- 
ate actual rentals; 2. to reinforce our 
heavy real estate section advertising: 
and 3. because of the unusual archi- 
tectural patterns (glass walls, two 
story glass lobbies, landscaping. 
views, area). We felt we had the need 
for a visual media to portray properly 
this apartment community, and show 
how different it was from other avail- 
able residences in the greater New 
York area. 

All these aims were successfully 


fulfilled in the TV schedule. Taken 


{lvin Preiss is president of Preiss & 
Brown Advertising, Inc., New York. 
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media buyer. 


By Alvin Preiss 





TV COMMERCIALS were shot of Maggi McNellis on location at Colonnade Park for well-rounded 


real estate campaign. 


alone, the cost to rent each apartment 
through TV was much higher than 
the normal cost of renting through 
newspaper real estate advertising. 
However, the cost to rent through 
newspaper real estate advertising 
dropped far below our seven-months’ 
average, and could be directly attrib- 
uted through the bolstering effect of 
the television campaign. 

We used WNTA for seven weeks, 
with five one-minute spots per week. 
The commercials were shot on and 
in the apartment, visually illustrating 
the many merchandising and sales 
points that we believe could not have 
been seen readily in a one-dimen- 
sional newspaper ad. Maggi McNellis 
was used as hostess and narrator. 


The audience we aimed at was higher 
income-bracket adults. We bought 
participation in a show that had high 
appeal amongst this group. Cost per 
week was $1,050. Cost per 1,000 
adult viewers was $1.20. 


Radio at Low Cost 


We also used news broadcasts on a 
Newark radio station that had a high 
adult audience. We bought a five- 
minute news program six times per 
week. Commercial time was 20 sec- 
onds open, one minute middle and 
20 seconds close. Cost was $462. Cost 
per 1,000 listeners was 40 cents. 
These costs per thousand make an in- 
teresting comparison with the New 
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MANY NEWSPAPER advertisements used dif- 
ferent techniques to attract attention, make 
specific sales points. 


York Times Real Estate Section cost 
per thousand. Based on a 1,000-line 
ad at $1,850, normal newspaper mar- 
ketplace advertising figures to $1.80 
per 1,000. Of course, the lesser costs 
reflect a big audience that may not 
be interested in our product. 


Other Media for the Mix 


Other good supporting media are 
outdoor, direct mail, telephone solici- 
tations. They should all be part of an 
integrated campaign supporting the 
main attack in the newspaper real 
estate section. 

Our agency was also an early user 
of daily ROP advertising for real 
estate. This form, too, has specific 
reasoning. These ads are geared to 
attract readers not necessarily pres- 


ently interested in a new residence, 
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THE APARTMENT ADDRESS OF DISTINCTION 


COLONNADE Y PARK 


BROAD ST. AND BROADWAY 


+ 


STATION DISPLAYS, featuring color transpar- 
encies, were situated at key traffic points: the 
Port Authority Bus Terminal, Newark Airport, 
and Pennsylvania R. R. Station. 


but who might be influenced to has- 
ten a moving decision. We frankly 
do not recommend many of these 
additional media for standard hous- 
ing or apartments. Nor, of course, do 
we recommend any collateral adver- 
tising for smaller projects whose 
budget could be sorely affected by 
too great diversification of media. 

We have also run ads in and are 
thinking of running ads in national 
magazines that have local regional 
editions—or even full runs of national 
publications to capture the enormous 
market of people moving from one 
section of the country to another as 
plants relocate. Also possible is the 
use of foreign newspapers for avail- 
able apartments or homes here. The 
latter would be for dramatic mer- 
chandising effect primarily. 

Car cards in subways, trains, buses, 









nm same 
campaign were large enough to tell com- 
plete story as in this New York Times page. 


taxicabs, can all be used effectively 
for local or interstate advertising. To 
launch new and large real estate cam- 
paigns we have recommended sky- 
writing, parades, sound trucks, hand 
bills, local newspapers and weeklies, 
posters for store windows, lamp 
posts, trees. The range of media for 
local real estate advertising is actu- 
ally inexhaustible. There is no reason 
why we must consider only real estate 
pages of local newspapers. We have 
also used matchbooks, souvenirs, tele- 
phone books, pencils, ballpoint pens, 
banners, pennants and balloons in 
effective promotions. 

There is every reason, however, to 
analyze carefully every situation to 
avoid waste—making sure that addi- 
tional media are used purposefully to 
achieve specific marketing objectives. 
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LEGAL ASPECTS 


How 

State Use Taxes 
Affect 
Advertising 

and Media 


By Morton J. Simon 
WVember of the Philadelphia Bar 
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Mr. Simon has contributed a long 
series of articles to MEDIA /SCOPE on the 
legal aspects of media buying, the last 
three being “Increasing Legal Entangle- 
ments in Cooperative Advertising,” 
“Evils of Double Billing in Cooperative 
Advertising,” and “Ten-point Program 


lo Police Double Billing.” 





ET’S MIX a new advertising cock- 

4 tail! 

Take one part Supreme Court deci- 
sions, one part state use taxes, one 
part P.L. 86-272 and one part S. 581 
and H.R. 1148. Mix well and combine 
with the issue of states’ rights. 

This is guaranteed to give an ad- 
vertising or media man (not to men- 
tion some company accountants) a 
good headache. Some drinks are said 


WwW 


[) Some states tax merchandise sold within their 
borders by out-of-state advertisers. © 


OC This discourages use of some media, because 
interstate sales are too expensive to administer from 


(1) State activities stem from Supeuiiie Court decisions 
allowing states to collect income taxes from out-of- 


state sources. 


CO Sales made within a state through distribution of 
advertising matter are taxed in at least eight states. 


1) Advertisers are faced with heavy accounting and 


filing costs. 


to creep up on you. This legal- 
advertising cocktail has already crept 
up on the industry. 

Departing from these bartending 
instructions, many advertisers who 
ship merchandise into other states 
already have a colossal tax headache. 

There is, however, the possibility 
that an “antidote” may be brewing 
in the legislative test tubes of Wash- 
ington. There have already been in- 
troduced in both the House and Sen- 
ate several bills which would largely 
cure this accumulating headache for 
the interstate advertiser and the 
media carrying such advertising. 
They are S. 581, H.R. 1148, 2557, 
3055, 4363, and 5396. 

Also, as this is written, the House 
Judiciary Committee has begun to 
hold hearings in connection with the 
“antidote.” More on all of this later. 

The frame of reference is this: A 
concern maintains its place of busi- 
ness in state A. It has no branches, 
salesmen, or representatives based in 
the other states. Only in state A does 
it maintain inventories, bank ac- 
counts, or other assets. But it does 
look for business in the other states 
—perhaps throughout the country. It 
advertises. It may use local news- 
papers, local radio, direct mail, or 


national and regional media of vari- 
ous kinds. Its advertising is good. It 
pulls. Orders come in from many 
states. They are filled by mail, ex- 
press or freight. 

The question is: Is this adver- 
tiser subject to the burdens of 
collecting and remitting use taxes 
for and to every use-tax state 
into which it ships its merchan- 
dise? 

But this situation and question in- 
volves much more than the adver- 
tiser. It involves the media, not only 
in the other states but also in state A 
if they (print or broadcast) happen 
to have any kind of interstate cover- 
age and pull. It involves nearly every- 
one who is concerned with media 
decisions. 


E ffect Upon Media 


In fact, due to these tax-hungry 
efforts of several states, media have 
already lost business. The reason: the 
advertiser is pulling in its horns and 
refusing to use certain media because 
resulting interstate sales and ship- 
ments are too expensive to adminis- 
ter, from the tax point of view. 

In some companies, it is under- 
stood that top management is dictat- 
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ing some media decisions which 


would otherwise be made by adver- 
tising departments or agencies. These 
top echelon judgments stem from, 
and are based on, this fiscal fact. 

Let us go back and look at some 
history. Most states and some mu- 
nicipalities have a sales tax and a 
supplementary use tax. The use tax is 
generally intended to cover merchan- 
dise bought outside the state and 
brought into the state by its residents. 
A good example is an automobile 
bought in New Jersey by a Pennsyl- 
vanian. Pennsylvania will not issue a 
title on that car unless the Pennsyl- 
vania use tax is first paid. 

The rub comes when an out-of-state 
advertiser uses a local newspaper (or 
any other medium circulating there) 
and ships the merchandise into the 
state, the advertising being the only 
activity of the advertiser in the state. 

Indicative of the attitude of many 
states in collecting a use tax is the 
advertisement reprinted in an adjoin- 
ing column. Note that Pennsylvania 
proclaims that out-of-state advertis- 
ers are guilty of “unfair competition” 
because they advertise across state 
lines. Most of us undoubtedly be- 
lieved that in this country of ours 
state lines were no barrier to inter- 
state trade. 

The reason for the current 
campaign by some states to ex- 
tend their tax hooks beyond their 
own state lines is a series of 1959 
Supreme Court decisions. These 
apparently gave the states greater 
latitude to collect their own state in- 
come taxes from out-of-state con- 
cerns. Obviously the states were not 
slow to take advantage of this high- 
level green light. 

Then came the Scripto case from 
the United States Supreme Court. 
This decision upheld the Florida use 
tax provision under which that state 
sought to collect from an Atlanta 
concern use taxes on sales made to 
Floridians through “representatives. 
indirect representatives, manufactur- 
er’s agents or by the distribution o/ 
catalogues or other advertising mat- 
ter or by any other means whatso- 
ever.” 
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Mr. and Mrs. Pennsylvania Taxpayer... 


DO YOU OWE THE 
4% USE TAX? 


ANY TAXABLE ITEM ON WHICH THE 
PENNSYLVANIA SALES TAX HAS NOT 
BEEN PAID IS SUBJECT TO THE FOUR 
PER CENT USE TAX IF PURCHASED 
OUTSIDE THE COMMONWEALTH AND 
BROUGHT INTO PENNSYLVANIA FOR 
USE WITHIN THIS STATE'S BORDERS. 


The Pennsylvania Department of Revenue, through the Bureau of Sales 
and Use Tax, is preparing to augment its intensive enforcement program 
to insure compliance with the Pennsylvania Sales and -Use Tax Law in 
border communities. Out-of-state merchants have been advertising and 
delivering merchandise in Pennsylvania border municipalities, making 
these merchants responsible for collection and payment of the four per 








cent Pennsylvania Sales and/or Use Tax. 

Since Pennsylvania merchants are exposed to unfair competition by 
these non-collection out-of-state vendors, legal proceedings may be brought 
against these out-of-state merchants in the Pennsylvania or Federal Courts. 

AVOID FINES OR PENALTIES... 
OBTAIN USE TAX FORMS AT YOUR NEAREST SALES TAX OFFICE 


2 COMMONWEALTH OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Charles M. Dougherty, Secretary of Revenve 








PENNSYLVANIA is only one of eight states that make out-of-state advertisers liable for use 
taxes on sales if they sell therein through catalogs or “other advertising matter’ even though 
the advertising may originate outside. Four other states do not mention advertising, merely 
leaving the collection to their administrative officials. 


Scripto used independent brokers 
in Florida to sell its pencils as premi- 
ums, and this was held to be sufficient 
“nexus” to lay the groundwork for 
the Florida use tax collection suit. 

Competent legal sources have said 
that the Scripto case “. . . will be re- 
garded by the use-tax states as per- 
mitting them to apply their own 
statutes /o the limit in attempting to 
reach foreign sellers and require 
their collection of the use tax.” 

That this was not idle guesswork is 
now clear. Again looking to Pennsyl- 
vania, seven days after the Scripto 
decision Pennsylvania revenue offi- 


cials stated that when they had 
enough facts regarding a company’s 
identity, its mailing address and its 
selling and advertising activities, it 
would issue an estimate of assessment 
against the company. If this was ig- 
nored or payment refused, the state 
will start suit against this out-of-state 
advertiser in either a Federal or state 
court. 

And they may do it too — unless 
stopped by a Constitutional weakness 
or some inhibiting new legislation. 

In the meantime Congress had 
quickly appreciated the unfairness of 
the interstate tax situation resulting 
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from the Supreme Court decisions. 
As a result Public Law 86-272 was 
approved in September 1959. 

Under this new act a state may no 
longer impose a state income tax on 
concerns which may sell some volume 
in that state if its only activity therein 
is the solicitation of orders with the 
order being accepted “back home” 
and filled by shipments across state 
lines to the purchasers. The out-of- 
state concern is not considered as 
doing business in that state merely 
because it solicits orders there, pro- 
vided it has no inventory, office, etc., 
in the state. 

A long step in the right direction, 
obviously, but note, it covers only 
state income taxes in these situations. 
It does not prohibit extra-state use 
tax grabs under similar circum- 
stances. 

In recognition of this, two bills 
(S. 3549, H.R. 12235) were intro- 
duced in the last Congress, but got 
nowhere. In the present Congress the 
six bills previously mentioned are 
now in the hopper. 


Situations in the States 


As Congress takes its tortuous 
way with these bills, what is the 
state-by-state situation? 

Eight states have laws making out- 
of-state advertisers liable for use taxes 
on sales if they variously sell therein 
through catalogs or “other advertis- 
ing matter,” even though the adver- 
tising may originate outside. These 
states are Alabama, Georgia, Mis- 
souri, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, 
South Carolina, and South Dakota. 
Rhode Island even makes the foreign 
advertiser liable for the tax if sales 
are made through “telephone solici- 
tation.” 

Four other states (Arizona, Arkan- 
sas, Oklahoma, and Washington) are 
more subtle. They do not mention 
sales by “catalog” or by “advertising 
matter” as being the basis or nexus 
for out-of-state advertiser liability. 
They fail completely to mention the 
basis at all. They leave it to their 
administrative arms and procedures 
to collect from these sources. 

From this list of states there seems 
to be something of an emerging pat- 
tern. Most of them are essentially 
what might be called “buying states.” 
Not too many of them originate much 
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interstate advertising or many inter- 
state advertising media. We might 
say that they have an “unfavorable 
buying-through-advertising balance.” 


Heavy Expenses Involved 


It might seem at first that we are 
here dealing with “pennies” and that 
we face no real problem—especially 
since presumably the interstate adver- 
tiser can collect the appropriate use 
tax from the customer. Actually, the 
picture is quite different. 

Aside from the amount in- 
volved in the use tax itself, every 
such advertiser is faced with a 
very heavy accounting and filing 
expense. Different states have differ- 
ent rates, forms, and requirements. 
Each must be satisfied. This means 
that each sale must be tagged and 
classified by state. amount of tax, re- 
porting date, anticipation date or 
dates. 

Each advertisement would have to 
show specifically what tax is due. 
Think of a print media advertisement 
going into all the states and the num- 
ber of different lines of tax informa- 
tion which it would have to carry 
(one for each state) ! 

If the interstate advertiser was will- 
ing to absorb the tax as a matter of 
expediency, he could not say so. It 
would be illegal under the laws of 
many states as “tax absorption ad- 
vertising.” 

If the advertiser fails to mention 
the additional use tax, there is a 


serious question as to false and de- 


ceptive advertising. 

As evidence of the cost of such 
classification and handling, a witness 
for Westinghouse testified at the 
hearings on P.L. 86-272 that it cost 
that company $170,000 annually just 
to analyze and classify physically 
each sale and invoice by state. This 
results from the wide variety of defi- 
nitions and requirements of each 
state. 

Internal and external account- 
ing and auditing costs rise sharp- 
ly with the need to meet these 
taxes. For example. a comparatively 
small advertiser is now filing in seven 
states although he operates in only 
one. This costs him approximately 
$1,000 extra each year—and he is a 
small business man. 

The states have shown an intention 


to go back and collect these use taxes 
for many years back. After sitting by 
idly — apparently in the conviction 
they had no grounds even to try to 
collect them — they suddenly appear 
and demand back taxes, taxes which 
were never collected in the first in- 
stance by the out-of-state advertiser, 
Some advertisers have paid; others 
have not. This comes out of the 
pocket of the advertiser: it cannot be 
recovered from the customers. 


What Can Be Done? 


What can be done about all this? 

P.L. 86-272, mentioned above, also 
includes a provision for Congres- 
sional investigation of the state in- 
come tax phase of the matter. Current 
bills would expand the basis of the 
inquiry to include sales and use taxes 
as well, and there is good reason to 
believe that this will be done. Hear- 
ings are anticipated shortly. In fact, 
they may already have started by the 
time you read this. 

This seems to be the best channel 
for relief. But all segments of ad- 
vertising and media (either indi- 
vidually or through their trade 
associations) will have to make 
their voices heard in Washing- 
ton. 

Already the states have shown their 
opposition (on a states’ rights basis) 
to Uncle Sam’s prospective activity. 

In December of last year, the 15th 
Biennial General Assembly of States 
adopted a resolution asking that Con- 
gress keep its hands off interstate tax- 
ation problems. The reasons were 
variously that taxes are an important 
portion of the states’ own sovereignty: 
that the states are doing it them- 
selves; that Congressional Commit- 
tees have no right to interfere or to 
try to develop formulas for such pur- 
poses; that this is a function of the 
states themselves. 

There is no doubt that the 
states will jealously protect their 
alleged perogatives on this issue 
... their alleged right to tax and 
interfere with advertising and ad- 
vertisers from other states. 

This is an issue which can have 
great and lasting adverse effects on all 
phases of advertising and media. If it 
is not met head-on and _ resolved 
properly, we can look for more wal- 
lops at advertising. 
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Editor 
Muskegon Chronicle 
Muskegon, Michigan 


Sir: 


Our board of directors wishes to extend 
sincere thanks for the fine article on 
our Muskegon Association for Retarded 
Children, Not only will this help in 
reaching the goal set by the Community 
Chest, but it will be of service in 
letting the friends and relatives of 














Note— Muskegon exceeded 
its last Community Chest 
Goal of $605,000... an 
all-time high. 


... for our fine local news coverage come in to our 
editor with great frequency. The excerpt above, 
from the president of the Muskegon Association 
for Retarded Children, is typical of the hundreds 
received annually. 

Active reader appreciation is a commodity of (—2-——=—" Dp 
great value to advertisers. The nearly 150,000 ¢ 
readers of the 45,000 copies of The Muskegon 
Chronicle purchased daily actually want the news 
of the advertising columns as well as the world, 
national, state and local news. 

This is why we say that in the West Michigan 


San Francisco 3, SUtter 1-340] 


A Booth Michigan Newspaper 





“BEST FOR NEWS AND ADVERTISING TOO" 


THE MUSKEGON CHRONICLE 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES: A.H. Kuch, 1 10E. 42nd Street, New York 17, MUrray Hill 2-4760 @ Sheldon 


B. Newman, 435 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, or 7-4680 @ Brice McQuillin, 785 Market St., 





@ William Shurtliff, 1612 Ford Bldg., Detroit 26, WOodward 1-0972 












FIRST QUARTER 1967 RATE CHANGES 


Prepared by Media/scope’s Research Department 


BUSINESS PUBLICATIONS Rate Changes, January-March, 1961 


_ (One-time, Black-and-white Page Rates—U. S. Business Publications) 











Number of Business Papers Range of Changes 
Gusts kt 1 Me 

janging ing ng ow an 
Circulation Groups Total Rates Rates Rates % Changes 
100,000 and over............ 42 18 18 3.6 100.0 a9 

50,000 - 99,999 : 92 22 22 3.0 32.0 12.4 

25,000 - 49,999.. 226 60 57 3 -10.0 37.7 12.6 

15,000 - 24,999 241 47 45 2 -22.3 68.0 15.39 
10,000 - 14,999 275 54 53 1 -19.7 44.6 13.4% 
5,000 - 9,999... 509 77 74 3 -29.1 110.0 16.1% 
2,500 - 4,999 321 39 39 4.9 50.0 11.4% 
1,000 2,499..... 140 10 10 7.1 36.4 20.0% 

999 and less mt 14 
Circulation not given. 216 15 15 7.3 42.9 15.5% 
TOTALS 2,076 342 333 9 -29.1 110.0 


(Source: SRDS Business Publication Rates and Data, 1961) 


CONSUMER MAGAZINES Rate Changes, January-March, 1961 
(One-time, Black-and-white Page Rates—U. S. Consumer Magazines) 
Number of Magazines Range of Changes 





Increas- Decreas- 
Changing ing ing Low "oe Median 








Circulation Groups __ Total Rates Rates Rates % Changes 
2,000,000 and over.... 2 15 15 4.3 19.2 10.8 
1,000,000 - 1,999,999... 28 14 13 1 -14.3 31.5 9.5 
500,000 - 999,999... 34 13 13 2.4 15.0 7.0 
250,000 - 499,999 53 23 23 5.1 25.0 10.0 
125,000 - 249,000... 63 19 19 4.0 160.0 15.3 
75,000 - 124,999.... 47 8 8 10.2 77.0 15.0 
50,000 - 74,999.... 35 9 8 l 40.0 75.0 20.0 
25,000 - 49,999... 55 7 6 1 -20.8 62.0 11.8 
10, 24,999. 38 5 5 9.1 91.1 17.1 
9,999 and less....... 29 1 ! 11.4 
Circulation not given... 67 5 7 1 0.1 83.3 12.4% 
TOTALS - 6 122 118 4 -40.0 160.0 


(Source: SRDS Consumer Magazine Rates and Data, 1961) 


NEWSPAPER Rate Changes, January-March, 1961 
(One-time Flat-Line Rate—vU. S. Newspapers) 














Number of Newspapers Range of Changes 
Increas- Decreas- 
Changing ing ing Low H Median 
Circulation Groups _ Total Rates Rates Rates Changes 
400,000 and over............ 18 9 9 6.6 13.0 10.3% 
; 52 22 22 1.6 23.8 9.3 
56 12 12 4.5 16.1 7.1 
15 25 25 3.4 19.2 8.7 
190 45 45 3.9 16.7 10.0 
391 85 85 4.0 66.7 10.0 
43 43 6.7 42.9 12.5 
388 33 33 1 -25.0 42.9 16.7 
TOTALS....... 1,610 275 274 1 -25.0 66.7 


(Source: SRDS Newspaper Rates and Data, 1961) 
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BUSINESS PUBLICATIONS: Almost 
17 per cent of the business publications 
considered in this report changed black- 
and-white page rates during the first quar- 
ter of 1961. This compares with 19 per 
cent changing rates during the first three 
months in 1960. During this period 16 per 
cent increased rates, compared to 18 per 
cent for this same period in 1960. For the 
first time in three years fewer busi-ess 
publications with circulation more than 
15,000 increased rates than did so in the 
previous years. In the first quarter of 1961, 
24 per cent of these publications raised 
rates, compared with 28 per cent doing so 
in 1960, and 20 per cent in 1959. 


CONSUMER MAGAZINES: The _per- 
centage of consumer magazines changing 
black-and-white page rates in the first quar- 
ter of 1961 was approximately 26 per cent. 
In comparison, approximately 22 per cent 
of the consumer magazines changed rates 
during the first quarter of 1960 and 1959. 
Rate change activity among magazines with 
a circulation of more than a million has 
decreased somewhat from 1960. As com- 
pared to 74 per cent of these magazines 
changing rates during the first quarter of 
1960, 60 per cent changed rates during the 
first quarter of 1961. Although relatively 
fewer limited-circulation magazines raised 
rates, within this group the individual 
magazine's page rate increases were greater 
than that of the mass-circulation magazines. 


DAILY NEWSPAPERS: Slightly more 
than 17 per cent of the daily newspapers 
increased’ rates during the first three 
months of 1961. This compares with 14 
per cent and 17 per cent during the first 
three months of 1960 and 1959 respective- 
ly. Almost 45 per cent of the daily news- 
papers with circulation more than 400,000 
have increased their rates during the first 
quarter of 1961. In contrast, only 10 per 
cent of the daily newspapers with a circula- 
tion of less than 10,000 have increased 
their rates during this period. 


(Continued on page 57) 
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OPENING AUGUST 23rd = Great, New, Differegiag 


SHOW BUSINES 


A NEW MAGAZINE 


with a deep and 
lively concern for the 
entertainment arts 


OFFERING 
* TOP WRITERS * 


* COLORFUL LAYOUTS * 
PROVOCATIVE CRITICISM 
* DRAMATIC FORMAT x 
* WIT AND HUMOR x* 





VITALI 


* Complete and concise 
reviews * previews *& and 
assembled with a sharp, insi¢ 
ical point-of-view *& SHOW Bi 
ILLUSTRATED promises to have 
uine editorial vitality * ar 
unique quality of reader ac 
* and enthusiasm * that pul 
has won from its readers. ¥ 






























SELECTIVE °@ 's simed st 


an important au- 
AUDIENCE dience: the men 
and women who have the interest, 
income and taste to select their 
entertainment; those who enjoy 
staying intelligently informed that 
they might select the best. * * 
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Magazine from the Publishers of PLAYBOY 
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ONSLEGE COVERAGE 
BAN Gel S@s0 WANG) a The doings of the entertainment world 


now demand comment more than ever 
nd nia a _A (@) |= |= S aTwAX G 1s before * not only because they are 

; ‘ intrinsically fascinating * but because 
the new leisure has so elevated the 
lively arts that it is now important for 
people to be intelligently concerned 
with them * The business of sai is to 
record those doings * to comment 
and reflect upon them * and to criti- 
cise them with clarity and integrity. 
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ARTICLES Probing articles 


and profiles written 


AND %& HK for sow susiness 

ILLUSTRATED by th 
PROFILES world's senda 
writers and illustrated in a bril- 


liant range of full color art and 
photography. k* k k * 
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83.7% of total liquor lineage in 
Indianapolis newspapers appears 
in The Star and The News 
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RESERVE 


Theyre in...in Indiana 
with The STAR and The NEWS 


Morning & Sunday Evening 


The 616,540 lines of liquor advertising placed in The Star 
and The News during 1960 was 83.7% of all liquor lineage in 
Indianapolis newspapers. 


The 14 brands that shared this space are in the stores and 
homes of this $4.3 billion, 45 county Central Indiana market. 


Here's the most selling power—at lowest dollar cost—in 
this big, ready-to-buy market. 


The Indianapolis Star and The Indianapolis News 


Kelly-Smith Company National Representatives 
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RADIO STATIONS: 


mately 6 per cent of the radio sta- 


Approxi- 


tions announced changes in their 
costliest minute rates during the 
first three months of 1960; 60 per 
cent were increases, 40 per cent 
were decreases. A year ago 7 per 
the had 


changed their rates. Slightly more 


cent of radio stations 
than 3 per cent adjusted hourly 
rates during this period, compared 
with almost 4 per cent last year. 
\s with minute rate changes. a 
larger portion have been increases 
than decreases. A relatively greater 
number of FM and national radio 
stations changed rates than any 
other station type. In contrast, dur- 
ing the first three months of 1960 
FM stations led all other types in 


rate changes. 


TELEVISION STATIONS: 
Almost one-third fewer television 
stations adjusted costliest minute 
rates during the first quarter of 
1961 than did so during the same 
time period in 1960. During this 
quarter 6 VHF stations reduced 
minute rates, compared with 4 and 
none during the same period in 
1960 and 1959 respectively. UHF 
stations, typically, have kept their 
rates constant. During the first 
quarter 1961 four UHF stations 
have increased their rates. In com- 
parison, none increased their rates 
in 1960, and five increased their 
rates in 1959. Among VHF sta- 
tions, approximately one station 
in 12 changed minute rates. The 
greatest rate change activity took 
place in the South Atlantic region. 
where about one station in nine 
raised rates. The least activity oc- 
curred in the New England States. 
where only one in five boosted 
rates. By contrast, a year ago 
greatest rate activity had taken 
place in the Middle Atlantic States. 
where two stations in seven raised 
rates, ™ 
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FIRST QUARTER 1961 MEDIA RATE CHANGES (Continued from page 52) 


RADIO STATIONS Rate Changes, January-March, 1961 





































ONE MINUTE 
(Most expensive one-minute one-time—vU. S. Radio Stations) 
Increasing Decreasing 
a ~ of Changes Range of Changes 
. No. of Stations ow High Low High 
Type of Station Total Changing No. % o Median No. % oy 
National (50,000 Watts) 104 1 > ws 83.3 21.4% 2 -25.0 +50.0 
Regional (5,000- 
10,000 Watts) , 727 59 40 3.3 1250 16.7% 19 =-3.8 -45.8 
Local (100-1,000 Watts) 2,514 145 78 5.0 254.8 22.8% 67 -0.6 -6!.! 
Sy Geet tines 201 14 1 6.7 66.7 14.3% 3 16.7 -50.0 
Outside of U. S 105 2 1 188.0 1 -64.3 
TOTALS 3,651 23) 139 3.3 254.8 92 0.6 -64.3 
ONE HOUR 
(Most expensive one-hour one-time—vU. S. Radio Stations) 
Increasing Decreasing 
Range of a Range of Changes 
: No. of Stations ow Hi Low High 
Type of Station Total Changing No. Median No. % of M 
National (50,000 Watts) 104 5 4 10.0 82.9 20.0% 1 -40.0 
Regional (5,000- 
10,000 Watts) . 727 18 14 1.1 100.0 25.0% 4 -2.8 -30.0 -25: 
Local (100-1,000 Watts) 2,514 78 37 6.6 150.0 31.3% 41 18 -64.0 -25 
J ates 201 1 8 11.1 116.7 25.0% 3 12.5 -50.0 -22. 
Outside of U. S. 105 3 2 1.7 188.0 1 50.0 
TOTALS 3,651 115 65 1.1 188.0 50 -1.8 64.0 


(Source: SRDS Spot Radio Rates and Data, 1961) 


TELEVISION STATIONS Rate Changes, January-March, 1961 


(Most expensive one-minute one-time and one-hour one-time—U. S. UHF Television Stations) 


One-Minute One-Time Rates 


U.H.F. 


One-Hour One-Time Rates 























No. Ranges of Changes No. Range of a 

Geographic Total Stations Low Hi Stations Low Hi 
Regions Stations Increasing % Median Increasin 4 M 
New England .. 8 
Middle Atlantic 10 2 5.3 18.5 2 8.0 11.1 
East North Central 29 
West North Central. 1 
South Atlantic ..... 7 
East South Central... 7 2 17.1 28.6 1 28.6 
West South Central..... 2 
Mountain -................. 
Spt eer aes 6 
Outside of U. S............. 

TOTALS 70 4 5.3 28.6 3 8.0 28.6 


Three stations decreasing minute rate —14.3%, —16.7% and —72.2%. 
Three stations decreasing hourly rates —0.3%, —16.7% and —75.0% 
(Source: SRDS Spot Television Rates and Data, 1961) 


TELEVISION STATIONS Rate Changes, January-March, 1961 


(Most expensive one-minute one-time and one-hour one-time—U. S. VHF Television Stations) 


One-Minute One-Time Rates 


V.H.F. 


One-Hour oo Rates 


















No. Ranges of Changes No. Range of Cha 
ye Total Stations Low Hi St. Low Hi 
Regions Stations Increasing % Median _Increasi y y 
New England 15 3 7.7 26.8 31.3% 2 13.3 19.2 
Middle Atlantic 32 3 10.0 33.3 14.3 2 12.0 25.0 
East North Central : 51 3 16.7 37.9 25.0 3 45 25.0 
West North Central... 66 4 10.0 41.7 20.0% 5 9.1 33.3 
South Atlantic -........... 69 8 7.9 42.9 11.1% 6 3.4 42.9 
East South Central...... : 31 2 18.9 20.0 2 21.2 50.0 
West South Central 65 6 5.3 128.6 10.0% 7 Ps 71.4 
OS eee 47 3 10.4 25.0 78.2% 5 8.3 33.3 
a, me Sees 42 a 5.3 50.0 18.2 2 10.0 
Outside of U. S............. 21 

TOTALS 441 36 5.3 128.6 34 3.4 71.4 


Six stations decreased minute rates —1.5%, —11.1%, —25.0%, —26.5%, —27.8%, —30.0% 


Two stations decreased hourly rates —18.5% and —30.0%. 












Where Is Agency Media Buying Power? 


UNITED STATES 


Total, all establishments 
Establishments operated entire year, total 
With annual receipts of 
$5,000,000 or more 
$2,000,000 to $4,999,000 
$1,000,000 to $1,999,000 
$500,000 to $999,000 
$100,000 to $499,000 
Less than $100,000 
Establishments not operated entire year 


STANDARD CONSOLIDATED AREAS 


(Total, all establishments) 


New York-Northeastern New Jersey 
Chicago, III.-Northeastern Indiana 


Per Cent 
Total 
U.S. 


Receipts 


100% 
99 


Establish- 
ments 
(number) 


4,240 
3,945 


Receipts’ 
($1,000) 


4,346,909 
4,295,158 


6] 
12 


133 
172 
250 
430 
1,716 
1,244 
295 


2,639,289 
520,691 
348,990 
307,650 
417,185 

61,353 
51,751 


1,949,511 
638,993 


939 
354 


STANDARD METROPOLITAN STATISTICAL AREAS 


(Total, all establishments) 


Detroit, Mich. 

Los Angeles-Long Beach, Calif. 
Philadelphia, Pa.-N. J. 

San Francisco-Oakland, Calif 
Minneapolis-St. Paul, Minn. 
Cleveland, Ohio 

St. Louis, Mo.-III. 

Boston, Mass. 

Pittsburgh, Pa 

Cincinnati, Ohio-Ky 
Milwaukee, Wis 

Newark, N. J. 

Dallas, Tex. 

Houston, Tex 

Kansas City, Mo.-Kans 
Baltimore, Md. 

Seattle, Wash 

Buffalo, N.Y. 

Atlanta, Ga. 

Portland, Oreg.-Wash 
Washington, D.C.-Md.-Va 
Miami, Fla. 

Denver, Colo. 


12] 
315 
146 
116 
72 
87 
78 
116 
54 
46 
54 
69 
62 
48 
46 
55 
39 
43 
36 
40 
49 
50 
43 


334,929 
220,124 
100,791 
99,085 
75,537 
72,865 
66,307 
64,759 
64,035 
43,401 
41,814 
29,841 
27,818 
25,950 
23,432 
21,725 
21,229 
20,315 
20,218 
19,141 
16,652 
16,461 
13,481 


8 
5 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
] 
1 
| 
] 
] 
| 
l 
] 


"TANNING MOND BTTLA 14] ARNE HPO GTO iil! AHAAHNVH! vt Mt JHNOMRHN HHI DOE) 


' Includes cost of media and purchased materials and services 
Source: 1958 Census of Business, Department of Commerce 
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Less than half of one per cent. 


Pay Roll, 
Entire 
Year 

($1,000) 


462,345 
456,379 


249,733 
65,925 
43,118 
38,859 
51,332 

7,412 
5,966 


206,800 
67,514 


21,846 
20,150 
15,632 
9,931 
7,451 
9,374 
6,800 
7,231 
6,556 
3,142 
6,523 
3,592 
3,895 
2,882 
2,648 
2,134 
3,101 
2,708 
2,964 
1,963 
2,134 
1,825 
1,465 


AVA 


Paid 
Employees, 
Workweek 

Ended 
Nearest 
Nov. 15 


(number) 


61,327 
60,061 


28,125 
9,232 
5,556 
5,293 
9,298 
2,557 
1,266 


2,574 
3,051 
2,496 
1,267 
1,032 
1,653 
984 
1,005 
923 
435 
649 
467 
527 
469 
439 
417 
35] 
330 
306 
218 
331 
333 
257 


Proprie- 
tors 
(unincor- 

porated 

business 
only) 

(number) 


2,343 
2,128 


16 
26 
65 
179 
979 
863 
215 


YUNNAN 


PUMA LA LVL LL LL LL 
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OUNO O 


OHOUWBUNAOKHAOA— 


“I want the best of everything. 
The best fruit, the best clothes, 
the best underwear, even if 
I’m the only one knows I’m 
wearing it. That’s why I came 
to New York. Because if you 
make it here, you make it 


anywhere.” 





New York gives much, wa 
more. lt can plan a $13 
million Lincoln Center for t 


Performing Arts. It can kill 


$500,000 musical with a f 
cold stares. As actress Ju 


Newmar says, it’s the place 


“make it.” Advertisers make 
in New York with The Ne 
York Times. It sells Ne 
Yorkers with the most adv 
tising. It serves them with t 
most news. New York is T 
New York Times. 




















CBS 
TELEVISION 
STATIONS 
NATIONAL 
SALES 





...At your service! 


Service is the watchword 

of CBS Television Stations 
National Sales (formerly 
CBS Television Spot Sales), 
now the national sales 
organization for the CBS 
Owned stations exclusively. 


Only the name has changed. 
These five major-market 
stations are being sold now 
by the same full-strength 
staff of sales specialists in six 
regional offices... backed by 
the same array of experienced 
research, promotion and sales 
service people. What results 
is a finely-tuned sales force 
with the knowledge and the 
time to be an “extra arm” 

to advertisers and agencies— 
to render total service to 
sponsors seeking even greater 
efficiency from television’s 
sight, sound and motion. 


An unbeatable combination— 
the sales impact you get 

from the CBS Owned stations 
(wcBs-TV New York,wBBM-TV 
Chicago, KNXT Los Angeles, 
WCAU-TV Philadelphia and 
KMOX-TV St. Louis) plus the 
service-in-depth you get from 
CTS National Sales (with 
offices in New York, Chicago, 
Los Angeles, Detroit, 

San Francisco and Atlanta). 














. a» 
ns lad - i ; ~ “Phew 
ail - “s ” 


The only thing that isn’t changing in Boston is the weather 


Boston's weather is as ornery as ever. The town's A just completed Nelson Study, ‘‘The New Boston, 
weather vanes are half nuts trying to figure out which done in consultation with the Advertising Research Fe 
way to point. But fickle weather is one of the few remain- dation, reveals The Boston Globe is ahead of the packt 
ing Boston traditions. Others are giving way to the new every front, with more home-delivered circulation, mor 
boom that's engulfed the town — new industries, new readers in the acquisitive 18-44 age group. /n short, am 
buildings, new super highways, a new excitement. in total, The Globe has more adult readers than any othe 

With this spirited change has come a radical upheaval Boston newspaper. 
in the old town's newspaper reading habits. Growing The facts are in ‘'The Buying Bostonians." Get a cmp 
with Boston in a big way is The Globe, first now practically from your Million Market Man. There's a new springil 
any way you slice a newspaper audience. his step that'll bring him to your office fast. 


There’s a new Boston and The Globe is its"1 pape 


MORNING + EVENING + SUNDAY + A MILLION MARKET NEWSPAPER: NEW YORK, CHICAGO, DETROIT, LOS ANGELES, SAN FRANCIS 
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PART 2 


EXPLOSION 


In Magazines and the Business Press 


OF A THREE-PART SERIES ON COLOR IN ADVERTISING 


* 


() In 56 leading magazines, color advertising 
has increased 159% in 2 years. 


() Growth of color advertising in business 
publications less spectacular, but steady. 
Functional use stressed. 


AGAZINES, 
papers, have made progress in 
color advertising. (See “Color Explo- 
sion in Newspapers,” Mep1a/scope, 
MRRRNRNN iM 0 
*In June 1961, Mepta/scope pub- 
lished “The Color Explosion in News- 
paper Advertising.” In August 1961 it 
will publish “The Color Explosion in 
Television Advertising.” 
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as well as news- . 


June 1961.) Because magazines have 
featured color advertising for years, 
it is more taken for granted, and 
hasn’t created the recent excitement 
of color developments in newspapers 
and television. 

Here, however, it is possible to 
chart long-term trends. A 20-years’ 
study by the Magazine Advertising 
Bureau, covering the years 1939 


HIGHLIGHTS ON COLOR 


white. 

Two colors little more effec- 
tive than black-and-white. 

In mail-order, color outpulls 

black-and-white six to one; in 
catalog selling, 10 to one. 
In Business Publications: Color 
growth stabilized by 1954 for 
McGraw-Hill publications; 49 
per cent of advertising pages 
now in color. 


through 1959, shows that while 
black-and-white advertising rose 12.9 
per cent in 56 leading magazines, 
color advertising climbed 158.6 per 
cent. In 1939, color made up 29.8 per 
cent of the linage in these magazines, 
against 49.3 per cent by 1959. 

An analysis by McCall’s concern- 
ing size and use of color in that maga- 
zine between 1950 and 1960, shows 


Orange, yellow, and green 
more effective than red. 


Noting of four-color advertis- 
ing increases faster than cost. 

Two colors no better than 
black-and-white. 

Four colors increases visibil- 
ity 57 to 99 per cent. 

Functional use of color im- 





COLOR EXPLOSION... 


that 79 per cent of all full pages sold 
last year That 
represents 56 per cent of total space 
sold in 1960. 

Altogether last year, 881 four-color 
units of all sizes were placed in Mc- 
Call’s, or 66 per cent of all space and 
15 per cent of total advertising units 
sold in 1960. This was a higher pro- 
portion of color units than in any 


were in four-color. 


previous year. Use of black-and-white 
units, however, has steadily declined 
in relative importance since 1950. 


One in Three in Full Color 


MAB says that today one in every 
three pages of magazine advertising 
is a four-color page, and nearly half 
are in at least two colors. 

Reasons for this steady growth of 
color in magazines are well docu- 
mented by research, success stories, 
and cost comparisons. 

Space cost per thousand of a four- 
color page today is actually 15 cents 
less than it was in 1920. But it is 
$1.75 more than in 1950. Since 1950, 
the percentage increase in production 
costs has been slightly greater than 
the percentage increase in cost per 
thousand circulation of magazine 
space. 

Spread between magazine space 
costs per thousand for black-and- 
white and color (see Figure 2) drop- 
ped from $2.48 in 1920 to $1.11 in 
1940, and went back up to $1.74 last 
year. Or, when color costs have gone 


up a notch, black-and-white costs 


have, too. 
Color 50% More Effective 


The most comprehensive and rela- 
tively recent research on color ef- 
fectiveness in magazines was part of 
the “Analysis of 12 Million In- 
quiries,” by Dr. Daniel Starch (MeE- 
pIA/scope, January 1959). This study 
showed that four-color advertisements 
bring approximately 50 per cent more 
inquiries than black-and-white. 

It confirmed findings of the 1930 
Starch analysis. The latter showed a 
slightly greater advantage for color 
users (53 per cent). This, says Dr. 
Starch, “may reflect the effect of the 
larger proportion of color now ap- 
pearing in magazines.” He notes that 
in the 1920’s approximately 45 per 
cent of all one-page advertisements in 
general circulation magazines were 
in color, against 70 per cent in the 
*50’s. 

This provokes the observation of 
researchers such as William Capit- 
man (president of the Center for Re- 
search in Marketing, Inc.), who 
maintains that “the question is not 
whether to use color, but when and 
how. 

“You must consider the environ- 
ment of your advertisement, not how 
it looks alone on an easel in a board 
room, but how it looks in a magazine, 
perhaps buried among page after 
page of other color ads. In such sur- 


Trend In The Use of Color In Ad Un 


Per cent of Total 1950 1951 


1952 1953 1954 


roundings a black-and-white page 
might have a better chance for at. 
tention than another four-color page.” 

Another Starch report, in 1956, 
asked: “Is additional reader audience 
in line with additional cost of col- 
or?” 

The answer: “Yes, with qualifica. 
tions.” 

While the 1930 and 1959 Starch 
studies show approximately 50 per 
cent more returns from color, the 
1956 report notes that half-page, 
four-color advertisements draw an 85 
per cent larger audience than half. 
page, black-and-white space. 


Two Colors Less Effective 


This study also indicates that two- 
color does only slightly better than 
black-and-white, whether used in 
half-page, full-page, or two-page units. 

Further data on color effectiveness 
can be found in J. Walter Thomp- 
son’s 1957 “Report on Magazines as 
an Advertising Medium.” This found 
that a color premium of 50 per cent 
for four-color produced a readership 
increase of 63 per cent. When won: 
en’s readership was broken out, the 
gain jumped to 88 per cent. The same 
study also indicated that two-color is 
“normally not, so efficient as _black- 
and-white.” 

Other studies are “Four Million In 
quiries from Magazine Advertising,” 
by Harold Rudolph in 1936, showing 
replies per 100,000 circulation, and 
a study by Dik Twedt of 34 adver. 
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tising characteristics including color. 
Latter is reported in “Motivation and 
Market Behavior,” by Ferber and 
Wales. The pictorial color factor 
alone accounted for 41 per cent of all 
variance in readership scores. 


Mail-order Advertising 


In mail-order selling, says Faber 
Birren (author of “Selling Color to 
People” ) 
and-white anywhere from six-to-one 
to 15-to-one.” In catalog selling, where 
color pulls some 10 times better than 
black-and-white, the cost runs from 
three to five times more. 

Howard Ketcham, writing for Tide 
in 1958, reported, among other dra- 
matic cases, a full-color national ad- 
vertisement producing $250,000 in 
sales against $80,000 for the same 
advertisement in black-and-white. 

However, an agency whose goal is 
“to pull inquiries today,” Schwab, 
Beatty & Porter, reports that it “uses 
color when the position the ad is to 
occupy requires it—usually to get 
back-cover position. But we do not 
otherwise do so, when we feel that 
the increased space rate and cost of 
plates will bring total cost to a point 
which makes it unlikely that the ad 
can pay out in direct returns, either 
in inquiries or orders.” 

The agency reports one test that 
resulted in more sales volume from 
color only in the four “top producing 
publications” used. And even here 
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“color can out-pull black- 


the order cost was equal to that of the 
black-and-white advertisement. Still 
another test, a split-run for another 
product, found order costs of color 
higher than for the black-and-white 
run. 

However, lest this put a damper on 
enthusiasm for color, Victor O. 
Schwab, president of the agency, notes 
that most of his clients’ products— 
books, record clubs, correspondence 
schools, brokerage houses, and exer- 
cising machines, do not really require 
illustrations, whereas many 
other products would “suffer greatly, 
were they not displayed in color.” 

Dozens of success stories of such 
other products using color are avail- 
able from, among other sources, the 
Magazine Advertising Bureau, Curtis 
Publishing Co., and Eagle Printing 


Ink Co. 


color 


Technical Progress 


Technical progress in magazine 
color includes development of the 
electronic color scanner and Look’s 
‘3-D” and “Look-Kromatic” proe- 
esses. 

Look-Kromatic, an improved gra- 
vure process, offers, among other ad- 
vantages, white-ink printing. It also 
cuts the usual absorption of gravure 
by “freezing” the ink under heat on 
the surface of the paper, thus impart- 
ing greater depth to the illustration. 

“3-D” is based on two images of 
the same subject, shot from slightly 
different angles, just as each of a 


Color of Advertisements 
And Readership 


Based on Noted vag 7h oe for 3,819 se 
tisements in Seven t Cat 

and Life, 1953. Blacks onde whi Scores 
for Each Size Equal 100 





One- 
half | One- 
Page Page 
EET ETE ETI EEE Gai Titi) 


Black and White § 100 100 
Two Color 110 
Four Color 185 














person’s eyes sees an object from a 
slightly different base. 

One type of electronic color sepa- 
rator is the PDI scanner, developed 
by Eastman Kodak and Time, Inc.’s 
subsidiary, Printing Developments, 
Inc. Here’s what it does, according to 
the March issue of Gravure: 

This mechanical-optical device uses 
“an electronic computer to separate 
the color information in a color trans- 
parency. It analyzes it, makes instan- 
taneous adjustments to compensate 
for the color reflection deficiencies of 
inks and paper, and produces a set of 
four-color, continuous tone separa- 
tions. Utilizing the latest electronic 
computing and programming, color 
separation is accomplished, masking 
is done, under-color removal is com- 
puted, and black separation developed 
and produced by a consistent, stand- 
ardized procedure. It produces color- 
corrected, continuous tone separation 
negatives, same size, from color trans- 
parencies.” 

And, as Barton Cummings, presi- 
dent, Compton Advertising, notes, 
“We have recently discovered that 
we could get much better and more 
exciting color reproduction by using 
transparencies in making color en- 
gravings than when we worked from 
retouched color prints.” 

Mr. Cummings has also appealed 
for later closing dates for color. For 
many magazines, the present lag 
ranges from six to eight weeks. 

But a few offer “fast close” pages 
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COLOR EXPLOSION 


and for two- 


for black-and-white 
color. Life has reduced the time on 
these to seven days. Newsweek does it 
in five. 

In 1958, introduced a fast 


Life 


close on four-color of 22 days before 


newsstand sales date. Premium is 5 
per cent. Regular close for four-color. 
since 1954, has been seven weeks. Be- 
fore 1951 it was nine weeks. 
Another technical advance, 
opment of daylight fluorescent colors. 
has been used by a few magazine ad- 
vertisers, although its application has 
been more common to other media. 
A four-page insert in several jew 
elry trade publications for Gorham 
Silverplate used fluorescent color for 
the trade name and a portion of the 


devel- 


illustration. This insert was also used 


as a mailing piece. 


BUSINESS PUBLICATION 
ADVERTISING 

But beyond the occasional use of 
fluorescent color in business publica- 
tions is the steady growth in adver- 
tiser use of standard color over the 
last 40 years. This growth, however, 
leveled off during the °50’s, at least in 
McGraw-Hill publications. 

As reported by McGraw-Hill’s Lab- 
oratory of Advertising Performance. 
| per cent of the advertisements in 
December issues of three publications 
in 1910 were in color. By 1930, col- 
or’s percentage stood at 18 per cent. 
By 1940, it was 39 per cent. In 1950, 
color was used in 6] per cent of De- 
cember advertising in these 
three magazines. The peak, 64 per 
cent, was reached in 1954. 


same 


Color Use Stabilized 


In percentage of advertising pages 
in color, the 1954 peak was 50 per 
cent. Last year’s percentage of color 
pages was 49 per cent. 

At least two studies have been con- 
ducted on use and effectiveness of in- 
dividual colors. Both the 1952 Starch 
analysis of Factory and Power and 
McGraw-Hill’s Reader Feedback study 
of four publications in 1957 and °58 
indicate that orange, and 
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yellow, 


And C 


Prestige 


Index: 100 Equals “Impression” Score for One Page Black and White 





106 Automo- 
bile Ads 








70 Ads, 35 Pairs 497 Ads, All 


Matched by Product#Types Products§ Average 











Note: “’ 


Impression’ 
by advertisements 


Daniel Starch and Stat 


UT CE 


score is based upon numbers of readers outstandingly impressed 


‘Advertising i in Color in McGraw-Hill Publications 


Per cent of advertising pages in color (1951-1960 inclusive) 





In the past 10 years in all the McGraw-Hill domestic publications there have been only ming 
fluctuations in the per cent of the total pages of advertising which were in color. Analysis i 
based upon 25 to 28 magazines, and more than two-thirds million pages of advertisement 


of all sizes. 


green are more effective than red. Red 
did slightly better than blue. Oddly 
enough, green was least used of the 
five standard colors. 


Why Color Is Used 


Industrial advertisers use color for 
many reasons. A few cited by Mc- 
Graw-Hill are emphasis on product 
sales features, building of trade-mark 
identification, demonstration of me- 
chanical operation, establishment of 
campaign continuity, and accentua- 


tion of specific words or phrases. 

Another reason may be that noting 
of four-color increases faster than 
cost. At least that’s what a 1958 
Starch analysis of Business Week 
shows. 

This study relates percentage d 
visibility increase to added cost. lt 
found noting of four-color pages 
almost double (99 per cent greater 
than) that of black-and-white pages 
Costs were 63 per cent higher. A 
per cent color premium for spreads, 
however, did not do so well. Increased 
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Visibility and Cost 


OF FOUR-COLOR’AND BLACK-AND-WHITE ADVERTISEMENTS 


(100 = Average Percent Noting Block-ond-White Advertisements) 


All black-and-white pages and four-color spreads in Business Week rated by Daniel Starch and 
Staff in 1958 (with the exception of covers) form the basis of this analysis. The Noted rating 
includes all who remembered having seen the advertisements. About 7,500 personal interviews 
were conducted. The cost figures are based upon Standard Rate and Data Service, the 13-times 


rate being used. 
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VISIBILITY AND READERSHIP OF FUNCTIONAL COLOR COMPARED TO 
NON-FUNCTIONAL COLOR AND BLACK AND WHITE ADS 


Index of Average “Noted” Scores 


index of Average ‘‘Reod Most"’ Scores 





ALL BLACK AND 
WHITE ADVERTISE. 
MENTS 


noting scores for the two-page color 
messages averaged 74 per cent greater 
than those of black-and-white spreads, 
though still ahead of added costs. 
One of the most recent studies of 
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color’s effectiveness in business pub- 
lications is reported in “An Analysis 
of Inquiries Produced by Business 
Papers,” by A. E. Earley, Mepta/- 
scoPE, June 1960. 


Two-color made a poor showing. 

This comparison of coupon re- 
sponse and Starch ratings measured 
many elements of industrial adver- 
tising besides color, but, in respect 
to color, it indicated no significant 
difference in performance between 
two-color and black-and-white. Latter, 
in fact, pulled slightly better. Four- 
color, as usual, showed its “expected 
significant superiority.” 


Study by Mills Shepard 


More results tending to verify 
these findings are reported by Mills 
Shepard. Cumulative results of a five- 
years’ analysis of five top publica- 
tions in five different industrial fields 
show two-color increasing visibility 
and partial readership over black- 
and-white by 6 per cent. Two-color 
raised thorough readership 9 per cent. 

Four-color improved visibility 57 
per cent compared with black-and- 
white, and raised thorough reader- 
ship 80 per cent. Partial readership 
was 58 per cent higher for four-color. 

Mr. Shepard warns, however, that 
his findings pertain only to the par- 
ticular advertisements analyzed, and 
that his firm has no way of evaluating 
separately the quality of other attri- 
butes of these advertisements. He also 
stresses the difference between color’s 
effectiveness when used “merely for 
stopping power,” and when used 
“functionally and necessarily.” 


Functional Use of Color 


The same point is emphasized by 
John DeWolf, vice president and re- 
search director of G. M. Basford Co. 
He describes functional use of color 
as that which makes an illustration 
clearer, makes it appear more natural, 
or focuses attention on a key portion 
or portions of the illustration. 

Mr. DeWolf reports that results of 
a recent multiple correlation test, run 
on some 2,000 advertisements in 
Product Engineering, indicate that 
color, functionally used, adds an av- 
erage of 2.5 points, or approximately 
25 per cent, to an average interest 
score of 10. Study was conducted by 
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SANGAMO 460. SERIES 
PERFORMANCE and CHARACTERISTICS 
Stent Time | 0 second to synchronam © 60 98 wth 
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speed 
Serve Speed Contre! Response: +) 5% speed change 
per second 
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a new concept in 


SANGAMO 
460-SERIES 
MAGNETIC TAPE 
INSTRUMENTATION 


Now, one recorder ‘reproducer—the Sangam 460-Series can be 
changed instantly from reel to loop operation without rehandling 
the tape or making any changes in the transport. It can be pro- 
grammed for reels o s and basket, or basket only simply 
by means of a select witch. It will handle up to 2-inch wide 
tape. Other standard tape widths can be utilized by changing 
head and guides, The S anes amo 460-Series ts a fully transistorized 
magnetic tape recorder reproducer for application in direct 
analog, wide band, FM, P DM pes PA M instrumentation systems. 





The tape is threaded from feed reel to take-up reel through the 
storage basket. Data can be recorded while up to 250 feet of tape 
is fed directly into the basket. After recording, the tape can be 
cut, and spliced for immediate data reproduction in loop operation 
Where pre-recorded tapes are to be played back, and the data is 
contained on a relatively short length of tape, the same unique 
transfer from reel to loop operation is possible. The Series-460 
feed and takeup reel servos operate with a tape tension between 
#6 and 8 ounces. Additional tension necessary to insure continuous 
head-tape contact is provided by a vacuum pad which also cleans 
the tape before it passes the head. In turn, the head is mounted 
almost in contact with the drive capstan. This results in a very 
short span of tape that requires precise positioning. Differential 
flutter and weave is reduced to the point where inter-channel 
time displacement error between outside tracks on one inch wide 
tape is less than +2.0 microseconds at 60 IPS. 
The 460-Series has exclusive wide-range, fast-response, 
» Hare Tape Synchronized servo speed control. This control 
reduces instantaneous and long-term record-playback speed 
deviations to a level several times lower than other speed 
control systems. You get magnetic tape instrumentation 
system accuracies heretofore considered unattainable 


The tape transport and fourteen (14) tracks of Record 
» Reproduce electronics are contained in a single standard 
19 W x71” H cabinet. This unusual compactness is achieved 
through transistorized electronic circuitry. The solid state 
circuitry means greater reliability, reduced weight, lower 
heat dissipation, and lower power consumption 
For the name of the technically qualified Sangamo representative 
nearest you, and for complete details on the Sangamo 460-Series, 
please write for Bulletin 3400. 


SANGAMO ELECTRIC COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS asere 


CIRCLE 75 ON READER SERVICE CARD 7s 








COLOR IS USED FUNCTIONALLY in this advertisement in Control! Engineering to focus attention 


upon product features. 


Readex for the Industrial Advertising 
Research Institute. 

McGraw-Hill, too, emphasizes func- 
tional use of color. A 1956 study gives 
these examples of “specific functional 
tasks” that color may perform: 

Highlight key words; relate copy 
to headline or to illustration; focus 
attention on product features or 
parts; show structure or design of 
products; dramatize how a product 
works; diagram its installation; route 
reader attention; and distinguish 
elements of graphs and tables. 
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McGraw-Hill Analysis 


This study indicated that such use 
of color attracts 15 per cent more 
readers than black-and-white. Read- 
most scores rose 26 per cent. Other 
advertisements for the same 18 com- 
panies were also analyzed,—adver- 
tisements using color non-functien- 
ally. Results showed no significant 
difference from average black-and- 
white scores. Analysis was based on 
Starch 1953 issues of 
Power. 


scores for 


Attacking measurement of color ef. 
fectiveness from still another angle, 
McGraw-Hill’s Laboratory of Adver- 
tising Performance in 1954 com. 
pared characteristics of 100 adver. 
tisements winning highest noted 
scores with those of the 100 lowest 
rated advertisements from all 1952 
issues of Factory Management and 
Maintenance. 

Of the top 100, there were 45 in 
two-color and seven in four-color, 
There were no four-color advertise. 
ments in the low group, and only 15 
two-color messages. 

In using all these data, research 
men themselves warn that studies 
comparing color with black-and-white 
often prove little. They point to in 
stances of a black-and-white adver. 
tisement outpulling one in color 
(usually two-color) run by the same 
firm in the same publication in the 
same size and position. One reason, 
demonstrated by the above studies, is 
non-functional use of color. 

Among others: 

An industrial firm with a high-in 
terest topic or product advantage to 
sell will often forego color. But where 
it knows it’s running a low-interest 
advertisement, “they'll throw in color 
and still end with lower pull.” 


Information of Prime 
Importance 


George M. Robertson, manager of 
advertising services and measure 
ments for General Electric, puts it a» 
other way, and has research to prov 
it. Describing GE studies of adver 
tising visibility and what readers do 
about it, Mr. Robertson told the New 
York Chapter of the American Mar 
keting Association that engineer 
want product information. 

If it’s not in the advertisement, 
they may be too busy to write in, @ 
even punch a bingo card to get it 
Thus, he said, while color and other 
elements contribute to high visibility, 
the color premium can be wasted if 
the reader, once attracted to the page, 
doesn’t find product description, 
specifications, and application to his 
own work. “That,” said Mr. Robert 


son, “is what he’s looking for.” 
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MEDIA DATA 


How To Estimate Audience 
Of TV Show Combinations 


This analysis shows how to use “preference” scores 


TECHNIQUE for estimating the 

greater reach of a combination 
of television shows is suggested by 
Herbert Altman of the TvQ Division 
of Home Testing Institute, Port Wash- 
ington, N. Y. He uses that organiza- 
tion’s TvQ scores to make such com- 
parisons as that charted here. 

The example was worked out for 
an advertiser who was already buying 
“Dobie Gillis” and “Rebel.” The 
advertiser wanted to know what these 
two shows were producing in total 
favorites and in types of favorites. 
He also wanted to know which two 
additional shows he could buy to in- 
crease his audience among favorites. 

His choice in new shows was lim- 
ited by availabilities to: “Alfred 
Hitchcock,” “Perry Como,” “Leave It 
to Beaver,” and “Maverick.” He 
knew from regular reports: 


Share of Per Cent 
Audience Favorites 


Hitchcock 32 20 
Como 32 23 
Beaver 30 26 
Maverick 32 24 





Share of audience: Nielsen, Feb. 1961; 

Favorites score, TvQ, Feb. 1961. 

He didn’t know what these shows 
would add in unduplicated coverage, 
or what kinds of people each would 
add. 

The table at right gives him the an- 
swer, related to his marketing objec- 
tives for types of people that he 
wants to receive his message. The 
analysis starts with his present reach 
for the “Gillis” and “Rebel” combi- 
nation. Among total audience, 34 
per cent say that one or both of the 
shows are among their favorites. 

His present favorite count is below 
that figure among women (only 20 
per cent) and considerably above 
among teen-agers (61 per cent) and 
children (51 per cent). Obviously, 
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to enlarge an audience. 


the largest opportunity for extend- 
ing his audience is among women, 
but his decision as to which shows 
to add depends on whether he wants 
to increase his audience among 
children, to develop appeal among 
women, or to bring more men into 


his ken. 
Increase Total Audience? 


If his purpose is to increase total 
audience, for example, the best addi- 
tional buys are “Como” and “Bea- 
ver.” This will increase his net 
favorites of the shows from 34 
per cent to 60 per cent. “Como” and 
“Beaver” are also the choices if 
he wants to add women (from his 
present 20 per cent to 56 per cent in 
this category). 


Two combinations will increase 
favorites among men from 30 per 
cent to 55 per cent: “Como” and 
“Hitchcock,” and “Como” and “May. 
erick.” 

Improved favorites among teen- 
agers will be best served by adding 
“Hitchcock” and “Beaver.” 

Improved reach among children 


will be best served by adding “Bea- | 


ver” and “Maverick.” 

Among the additional shows avail- 
able, “Como” will have the most in- 
fluence in building favorites among 
adults, and “Beaver” will best attract 
favorites among teen-agers and chil- 
dren. It follows that these two com- 
bined are most likely to build total 
net favorites, and to add it in all four 
groupings. 


Which Two Additional Shows Add Most Reach 
To “Dobie Gillis” and “Rebel”? 


(In per cent of viewers who say that one or more of the four shows 
are among their favorites.) 


Among TOTAL AUDIENCE 
Gillis & Rebel only — 
Add Como & Hitchcock a 
Add Como & Beaver 60 
Add Como & Maverick 56 
Add Hitchcock & Beaver 56 
Add Hitchcock & Maverick ........51 
Add Beaver & Maverick 52 


Among MEN 

Gillis & Rebel only 
Add Como & Hitchcock 
Add Como & Beaver 

Add Como & Maverick 
Add Hitchcock & Beaver 
Add Hitchcock & Maverick 
Add Beaver & Maverick 


Among WOMEN 

Gillis & Rebel .......... 7 
Add Como & Hitchcock..............£ 
Add Como & Beaver.. 


one 
-— 
_ 


Add Como & Maverick........ 
Add Hitchcock & Beaver 
Add Hitchcock & Maverick 
Add Beaver & Maverick 


Among TEENAGERS 
Gillis & Rebel only 

Add Como & Hitchcock 
Add Como & Beaver... 
Add Como & Maverick. 
Add Hitchcock & Beaver 
Add Hitchcock & Maverick 
Add Beaver & Maverick 


Among CHILDREN 
Gillis & Rebel only . 

Add Como & Hitchcock .. 
Add Como & Beaver....... 
Add Como & Maverick... 
Add Hitchcock & Beaver 
Add Hitchcock & Maverick 
Add Beaver & Maverick 
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Scope on Media 

(Continued from page 12) 

far include research into agency compensation methods. 
functions of the agency in the industrial field, how media 
buyers decide between media, what is the pass-along 
value of business publications. The new organization 
will further seek to become a training center for media 
researchers through research training seminars, consulta- 
tion with subscribers, and annual research forums, the 
first of which may be held this fall in New York and 


Chicago. 
IARI does not plan to do individual research jobs for 
publications or individual advertisers, but rather to 


become an educational, counseling, and standardizing 
service of such a nature that it will help lift the level of 
quality of research in all phases of industrial advertising. 
IARI will still be open to research assignments by AIA 
—a kind of extention of AIA services that both John 
Freeman, national president of AIA, and Dr. Batchelder 


hope will continue. 


TVB’S QUARREL WITH NMS 


The Television Bureau of Advertising’s recent attack on 
the new Nielsen Media Service is something of a puzzler. 
The Bureau appears to view NMS as destructive of tele- 
vision’s interests, and the aggressive use to which the data 
are being put by magazine industry subscribers makes it 
easy to understand why TvB should feel this way. 


At any rate, here are the points with which the Bureau 
supports its criticism: 

@ TvB in effect accuses Nielsen ‘of selling the NMS 
study in a way that encourages agencies to use the data 
to justify switching advertising funds from television to 
magazines. Nielsen categorically denies this, maintains 
that presentations always stress coverage and frequency 
gains accruing from addition of magazine pages to basic 
TV schedules, rather than substitution. 


© TvB complains that Nielsen is unwilling to set a firm 
price for the sale of NMS data to the TV industry— 
specifically to TvB itself. Nielsen, as a matter of fact, 
won't sell any magazine data to TvB, nor will it sell any 
competitive data to promotional organs. 


@ The Bureau charges that the intermedia comparisons 
that form the heart of the NMS service are invalid, and 
that they therefore tend to weaken confidence in Nielsen’s 
basic television research, on which the TV industry de- 
pends. TvB maintains that Nielsen’s measurement of 
commercial minute audiences charts audience delivered 
to advertisers, while the magazine audience is purely a 
potential audience, hardly the same thing. Nielsen ad- 
mits that NMS is not a measure of delivery, but that it 
is a measure of program/issue exposure. This is logical 
if one assumes that the TV audience exposed to the com- 
mercial minute is identical with that delivered to the ad- 
vertiser. NMS then measures exposure of both TV and 
magazines, but delivery only of TV. 
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As a matter of fact, many agencies do not accept the 
identity of exposure and delivery of TV (e.g., Kenyon & 
Eckhardt’s Conscious Impressions concept reduces com- 
mercial minute audience by one third to arrive at 
delivered audience}. 

Nielsen might end up on more solid ground—and TvB 
might be happier—if and when NMS gets around to 
measuring advertising page exposure. This print measure- 
ment more closely approximates commercial minute 


measurement in TV. 


CANADIANS CALL FOR BAN ON SPLITS 

Canadian split-runs and special editions of U. 5. maga- 
zines and the use of foreign periodicals by Canadian 
advertisers to reach Canadian markets will be stopped 
if legislation recommended by the Canadian Royal Com- 
mission on Publications is enacted. This hits directly at 
Time and Reader’s Digest, both of which have been high- 
ly successful with editions carrying advertising directed 
at that market (Scope on Media, December 1960). 

The Commission recommends that “entry into Canada 
of a periodical containing domestic advertising be ex- 
cluded,” and that expenditures for advertising in foreign 
periodicals directed at the Canadian market shall no 
longer be deductible for Canadian advertisers. 

Time’s managing director in Canada, Lawrence E. Lay- 
bourne, was amazed at what he termed “the clear intention 
to destroy Time in Canada” in spite of the fact that “its 
excellence is appreciated by the Canadian people” 
(approximately a quarter of a million Canadian circula- 
tion). The Commission took this action after concluding 
that “a nation’s domestic advertising expenditures should 
be devoted to the support of its own media of communi- 
cations.” 

Other recommendations were concerned with “impedi- 
ments to promotional advertising from abroad,” which 
the Commission hopes might protect Canadian publishers 
from circulation wars that “Canadian publishers find not 
of their own choosing, in a league they can ill afford.” 

Some form of legislation favoring Canada’s own maga- 
zines over larger competition from the U.S. had been ex- 
pected, but the recommended flat exclusion of split-runs, 
regional editions, Canadian sections, and Canadian edi- 
tions entering from U. S. came as a shock to publishing 
interests in the United States. Time had already con- 
tracted to move its physical production to Montreal, 
where it plans to print and relocate its editorial offices for 
the Canadian edition. But under the new proposal T'ime’s 
Canadian advertisers in such an edition would still be 
subject to the tax rule (virtually doubling the cost of 
space). 

Reader’s Digest (circulation over a million in Canada) 
reacted in a manner similar to that of Time. Said E. 
Paul Zimmerman, president of Reader’s Digest Associa- 
tion (Canada): “ .. . certain of the regulations are dis- 
criminatory to Reader’s Digest, which has carried on a 
Canadian publishing operation for over 13 years.” 

(Continued on next page) 
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(Continued jrom preceding page) 

The Commission also recommended postal cost hikes 
on imported publications, whether mailed in the U. 5. or 
inside Canada: and on the heels of this suggestion the 
Canadian Post Office Department announced an increase 
in postage rates on foreign newspapers and magazines 
mailed in Canada from 1°%4 cents a pound to 5 cents a 
pound, effective August 1. This represents an increase of 
186 per cent for U. S. publishers who ship into Canada 
and mail from there, according to Robert Kenyon of the 
Magazine Publishers Association. 


STUDY IN APPERCEPTION 


With a nice sense of timing, Business Week released its 
study of “Apperception and Advertising” the same month 
that the Advertising Research Foundation published its 
Audience Concepts Committee report, “Toward Better 
Media Comparisons.” The two studies are related, be- 
cause in the introduction to its own study. BW notes that 
the ARF committee selected perception as a basis for 
media comparisons, and adds in respect to its own study: 
“However, this study attempts to go beyond perception. 
in the sense of ‘noting’ or ‘seeing.’ For the sake of pre- 
ciseness, we have used the terms ‘apperception’ and 


‘apperceptive’ values.” 


Business Week goes on to give the dictionary definition 
of “apperceive” as “To interpret (new ideas, impressions, 
etc.) by help of past experience.” BW adds: “Another 
way of putting it is that ‘apperception’ denotes an idea, 


already in the mind, that influences the way in which new 
ideas, things, and impressions are interpreted.” The 
point at issue is said to be that the regular reader of a 
publication approaches the reading of that publication in 
a highly conditioned state of mind. “This is based on his 
previous experience with the publication. It is character- 
ized by a highly complex set of established expectations. 
attitudes, moods, and sentiments.” 


The BW study, conducted by Daniel Yankelovic, Inc.. 
attempts to discover and define the apperceptive values 
that are characteristic of Business Week, Fortune, News- 
week, Time, U. S. News & World Report, and The Wail 
Street Journal. It is stated that the study sought to find 
the apperceptive values characteristic of Business Week, 
and not the values that BW does not have. 

In the research, six apperceptive values were studied: 


Management identification: Tendency of the manage- 
ment reader to believe that the publication and its adver- 
tising are directed at a management audience. 

Meaningful presentation: Expectation of reader that 
editorial and advertising content will be presented in a 
way that is meaningful to him as a management man. 

Who's Who: Reader’s apperception of the kind of 
companies that tend to advertise in the publication, 
standing, prestige, and so on. 

Problem Solving: Whether the editorial and adver- 
tising content is helpful in solving management problems. 
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Required Reading: Whether editorial and advertising 
content is a vital source of information for management 
readers. 

Buying Guide: Association of a publication with 
specific categories of advertising. 

Any one of the other publications, if it were doing the 
research, might have selected a different set of appercep- 
tive values. Business Week admits as much in noting: 
“The study is not intended to be a comprehensive env. 
meration of all possible apperceptive values of general. 
business and news publications.” 


NEWSPAPER SETS ONE RATE FOR ALL 


An important newspaper has moved its rates for national 
advertisers almost in line with retail rates, and at the 
same time offered to sell space directly to national adver. 
tisers at the same rates it seils to retailers, the net rate. 
The paper is the Wilmington, Del., Morning News and 
Evening Journal. Included in the new schedules that went 
into effect this month are bulk discounts that hold 
national net and retail rates comparable for each step-up 
in total linage per year. General advertising rates are set 
just high enough to match—after agency commission is 
deducted—the retail rates. 


Furthermore, advertisers who prefer not to place adver. 
tisements through an agency can buy direct at the net 
rate (and presumably pay the agency, if there is one, on 
a fee basis). This one newspaper is saying, in effect, we 
have one price for every advertiser for our space; but if 
the advertiser places the space through an agency, the 
agency adds on its 15 per cent to the net rate we charge 
them before billing the advertiser, bringing the price up 
to our published commissionable general advertising rate. 


GOOD ADS BUILD AUDIENCE IN BUSINESS PAPERS 


Do readers turn to business papers only to read the edi- 
torial material or do they also want to read the adver- 
tising? George C. Kiernan, who now operates the 
Eastman Research Organization on his own, has new 
evidence to support the contention that advertisements in 
business publications are a very important part of the 
reading matter. 

In publications for which he handles readership studies, 
70 per cent of subscribers’ read the advertising on purpose, 
26 per cent read the advertising by accident, and four 
per cent say they don’t read the advertising at all. Further- 
more, 46 per cent of subscribers pay as much or more 
attention to the ads as to the editorials, and the adver- 
tisers actually do better than the editors with 16 per cent 
of the readers. What the reader is after is information; 
in general he doesn’t care where he gets it. Three con- 
clusions: 1. advertisements can be just as well read as 
editorial; 2. the business paper total audience is deter- 
mined in part by the usefulness of the advertisements; 
3. the best position in the magazine may be opposite 
another (and well read) advertisement. t 
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When a salesman shows a dealer 
scheduled advertising featuring local prices, 
the ads make a hit, get larger orders! 

And local prices are a big selling point 
with local customers—are doubly 
effective when displayed with a fine 
quality reproduction of the product. 

Now advertisers can enjoy both 
advantages in SUCCESSFUL FARMING'S 
12 State & Regional Editions! 

These editions offer infinite flexibility. 
The advertiser can match map and 
market, combine coverage in any way which 
best meets his individual requirements, 
custom fit promotion to his sales program. 
States need not be contiguous. 

Used separately or in combination with 
the SUCCESSFUL FARMING National Edition, 
they put more push and power where 
wanted, give dealers extra support, serve for 
seasonal selling, copy and coupon testing, 
new product or model introduction, new offer 
tryouts. All editions have SUCCESSFUL 








National advertising—with local prices 


FARMING’S editorial excellence, fine 

reproduction and long life. And use of more 

than one edition earns cumulative rates. 
SUCCESSFUL FARMING is read by big 

businessmen in the nation’s most important 

industry, agriculture. Its audience has 

big farms averaging more than 300 acres, 

50% larger than in 1945. They are the 

country’s major producers of hogs, cattle, 

milk and poultry. In the past decade 

SF farm families have received an estimated 

annual average cash farm income about 70% 

above the national farm average. 
SUCCESSFUL FARMING delivers prestige 

and influence, merited by fifty-nine 

years of service, helping readers earn more 

money and live better. Advertising 

enjoys unusual confidence and respect, 

gets extra attention and response. 


Ir you want your advertising to make 
more sales, use SUCCESSFUL FARMING’S hew 
selling tools! For full data on State & 
Regional Editions, ask any SF office. 


Successful Farming 


..- Des Moines, New York, Chicago, Atlanta, Boston, Cleveland, Detroit, 
Los Angeles, Minneapolis, Philadelphia, St. Louis, San Francisco. 
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MEDIA DATA 


Publisher's Statement Form 
Now Being Mailed by BPA 
Has aNew Look 


A single form, instead of sep- 
arate forms for controlled 
and part-paid. 


Publishers now required to 
identify circulation as con- 
trolled or paid. 


HE PUBLISHER’S Statements 

form now being mailed by the 
Business Publications Audit of Cir- 
culations will look a bit unfamiliar to 
media buyers. The reason: the June 
1961 statement is the first to be issued 
under BPA’s new single-audit policy. 
This simply means that BPA publica- 


tions will report on a single form, 
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whether their circulation is controlled 
(formerly reported on BPA Form A} 
or part-paid (formerly reported on 
Form B). 


Furthermore, the new statement 
requires all publishers to identify 
circulation as either controlled or 
paid. Until now, many publishers who 
had paid circulation masked this fact 
for a variety of reasons by the simple 
expedient of using Form A, which 
merely lists qualified circulation, 
without identifying it as paid or free, 

Full identification of all circula. 
tion will be carried still further. Be. 
ginning in 1963 (the time lag allows 
for establishment of necessary record. 
keeping procedures), all publications 
enjoying second-class mailing privi- 
leges will be required to identify paid 
and non-paid qualified circulation 
separately in the business-occupa- 
tional breakdown (par. 9), in the re. 
movals and additions section (par. 
10), in the geographical analysis 
(par. 11), and in the mailing address 
analysis (par. 12). Second-class mail 
publications will also be required to 
report in detail on the production of 
subscriptions (paragraphs 13-15). 

Currently, the Post Office requires 
55 per cent paid circulation as a 
qualification for second class mailing 
privileges. By next year, the require. 
ment will have risen to 65 per cent. 





































Analysis of Paid and Non-Paid 


There is a possibility that a pub- 
lisher with more than half his circu 
lation in the paid column will be able 


to duck BPA’s requirement of de 
tailed analysis of paid and non-paid 
copies, merely because his book does 
not qualify as second class mail. But 
BPA officials see no problem. Many 
publishers, they say, maintain paid 
circulation specifically to qualify for 
second-class privileges, which carry a 
sizable cost advantage over third- 
class. If the Post Office requirement 
becomes uneconomically high, paid 
circulation will simply be allowed to 
slip. 


BPA’s new form contains one other 


significant innovation: all circulation 
must be verified as to source in ordet 
to be listed as qualified, and no source 
can be older than three years. Until 
now, not all qualified circulation was 
required to be verified as to source, 
and sources (e.g., business directo 
ries) could be as old as five years. 
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REFRESHER > 


For Business 


LIGIBILITY for publisher mem- 
bership in the Audit Bureau of 
Circulations is based on the bylaw 
which provides that at least 70 per 
cent of a publication’s total distribu- 
tion must qualify as paid circulation 
under the Audit Bureau’s rules defin- 
ing paid. 
Provisional membership is open to 


publications with at least 50 per cent 


paid circulation, provided the pub- 
lisher agrees to reach the 70 per cent 
level within three years. 

Understanding these requirements 
is important to this discussion of 
ABC’s new Option (ivory) form of 
Publisher's Statement for 
publications. 

While this 70-30 limit has existed 
since 1950, industrial advertisers and 
their advertising agencies have ex- 
pressed an increasing need for infor- 
mation about the unpaid distribution 
used by some ABC business paper 
publishers. 

In 1958, ABC added a supplemen- 
tal breakdown of unpaid distribution 
to its business publication reports. 
While this breakdown separated dis- 
tribution by various categories, it did 
not provide for an analysis of the 
unpaid distribution going regularly 
to recipients in the field being served 
by the publication. Subtotals within 
this breakdown were not audited in- 
dividually — unpaid was audited by 
ABC for total only. 

Use of the new Optional Publisher’s 
Statement form (effective with the 
semi-annual period ending June 30, 


business 
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ABC's 


New Optional Form 
Of Publisher s Statement 


Publications 


What is it and what does it contain? 


How space buyers can use it. 


By Alan T. Wolcott, President. 


1961) indicate that 
the business paper publisher is using 
unpaid distribution (within the 70- 
30 limitation) for market coverage. 
Through the Optional Publisher's 
Statement form, 
tisers and their advertising agencies 


would normally 


he tells his adver- 


how his unpaid distribution is con- 
trolled geographically and by occupa- 
tion. 

By submitting his unpaid distribu- 
tion to this new ABC scrutiny and 
audit, he must show what portion of 
all his market coverage is paid circu- 
lation and what portion is fixed un- 
paid distribution—he eliminates any 
mixing of unpaid distribution used 
for market with free or 
sample copies going to advertising 


coverage 


prospects and various other free lists. 
The business paper publisher who 
uses the Optional form (his other 
alternative is the Standard, blue, Pub- 
lisher’s Statement form) thereby indi- 
cates he is using unpaid distribution 
to the field served by his publication: 
that he is submitting such data for 
the scrutiny and audit of ABC; and 
that he offers such facts as additional 
verified information by which adver- 
tisers and advertising agencies might 
know and evaluate his publication. 


What Information? 


Typographically, and except for 
the color of the paper stock, the 
Optional Publisher’s Statement form 
for ABC business publications looks 
much the same as previous Publish- 


ludit Bureau of Circulations 


er’s Statements. 

Most of the information in the in- 
troductory paragraph is self-explana- 
tory —name of publication, period 
covered by the Statement, publishing 
company, date established, frequency 
of issuance, and whether or not the 
publication is the official organ of an 
association. 

Also appearing in the introductory 
paragraph is the item, “Field Served.” 
Since this information is supplied by 
the publisher (subject to editing by 
ABC), and since such information is 
not necessarily uniform for all publi- 
cations serving the same general field, 
the publisher is free, within the limits 
of brevity, to indicate highly special- 
ized interests within specific fields 
that his publication is attempting to 
serve. 

In many instances, the publisher's 
comment on field served is an excel- 
lent clue to the media buyer as to the 
publisher’s concept of editorial con- 
tent, or the basis for his editorial 
approach. 

The extent to which the publication 
actually reaches this objective is re- 
vealed in the study of the business 
and occupational interests of sub- 
scribers. 

Paragraph 3 of the Optional Pub- 
lisher’s Statement gives this business 
analysis of the publication’s total paid 
subscription circulation and unpaid 
distribution to the field served. This 
breakdown may be by type of busi- 
ness, industry or occupation, title, or 
function. Figures are shown for paid, 








ad ld I 


unpaid, and total for each occupa- 
tional classification. 

Sources of unpaid distribution to 
the field served, as reported here and 
in other paragraphs of the Optional 
Publisher’s Statement, are shown in 
paragraph 13. 

Uniform business analysis classifi- 
cation agreements are mandatory for 
ABC business publications serving 
the same field. Since they are man- 
datory, the reports of competing pub- 


lications are directly comparable, 


Business Publication - (ornoxaL roa 


Prototype 


, For 6 Months Period Ending June 30, 1961 





* Subject te Audit by 





AUDIT BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS, 123 NL. Wacker Drive, Chicage 6, I. 


Prototype Publishing Co. 
123 Newth Wacker Dr, Chicage 6, Hi 
Published Monthly 


Reptn et Sanday 





L. AVERAGE PAID CIRCULATION FOR 6 MONTHS ENDING JUNE 38, 1961: 


(Term Gubscriptions im Bulk) See Par. 1200) ........<....000c000 
Average Total Number of Sabscrifttgh 
Single Copy Sales: See Par. 12(c) 
AVERAGE TOTAL PAID CIRCULATION tees 


enabling media buyers to evaluate 
coverage ef special interest markets 
and occupations. 

To the discerning media buyer, the 
information in paragraph 3 repre- 
sents much more than just market 
coverage data. The paid circulation, 
for example, represents subscriptions 
placed directly with the publisher. 
The reader has indicated a desire and 
an interest in the publication and has, 
either personally or through his com- 
pany, paid the subscription price to 
receive it. 

The media buyer 
interested in the paragraph 13 infor- 
mation on the sources of the unpaid 
distribution to the field served. 








TOTAL AVERAGE PAID CIRCULATION AND DISTRIBUTION TO FIELD SERVED .. 
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First point ofigeparture from standard 
form is figure for unpaid on line 1A. In 
standard form “none claimed” appecrs 
in this spot. 





Average Paid and Unpaid On new optional fStm circulation for each 
issue includes additional listings for un- 


Information on the publication’s °%4 94 tetel paid plus unpaid. 


average paid circulation for the 
period covered by the Statement is 
shown in paragraph 1. Subtotals are 
given for individual subscriptions, 
association subscriptions, group sub- 
scriptions (for employees, branches, 
and subsidiaries of purchasers), and 
bulk (for other than employees, 


as going to recipients in the field 
served. 

All information and breakdowns 
concerning unpaid distribution to the 
field served (paragraph 1A) is sub- 
ject to ABC audit (including that 
which appears in later paragraphs of 






























Unlike the information in the previ 
ous paragraph, these are actual fig 
ures and not averages. 

It is often possible for an industrial 
advertiser to pinpoint the geographi- 
cal location of a specialized market, 
or that part of the market which he 


U.S. | 
(for ( 
with th 
represe 
vincial 
total { 
miscell 


branches, and subsidiaries of pur- the report)—to the same extent that considers a likely sales target, through Pars 
chasers). An average is also shown paid circulation is audited (but not the use of industry directories, asse Option 
for single copy sales. necessarily the same procedures). ciation rosters, and business census §§ busine: 
Paragraph 1A, “Average Unpaid The information on other unpaid data. the pa 
Distribution to Field Served (every distribution, appearing in paragraph ABC business publications show #@ publics 
issue sent for six months or more) ,” 1B, is subject to audit for total only geographical analysis of their paid Ofte: 
shows a total for this portion of the (subtotals for each classification of circulation, unpaid distribution to th tion P. 
publication’s unpaid distribution, as this paragraph are not necessarily field served, and total for a May issuef method 
well as a total for average paid circu- _ audited individually). (in the Optional Publisher’s State @ ducing 
lation and this unpaid. Paragraph 2 shows a breakdown of | ment for the period ending Jum@ subscri 
Paragraph 1B, “Other Unpaid Dis- _ paid circulation, unpaid distribution | 30th) and a November issue (in th of the | 
tribution,” provides a breakdown of to the field served, and total (not in- | Optional Publisher’s Statement fo f§ of sub: 
that portion of the publication’s un- cluding other unpaid distribution) the period ending December 31st). each m 
paid distribution which cannot be for each issue of the publication dur- The breakdown gives totals by Freq 
identified, and is not being reported, ing the period covered by the report. states and geographical regions (for lisher’s 
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ANALYSIS OF THE TOTAL NEW AND RENEWAL 











total subscripoons sold 
Subscriptions 1 yr. $5.00; 2 yrs. $8.00; 3) 

















Is above representative of condition of list for all 
other imsues covered by this statement” 


each, 


(a) Sources of Distribution to Field Served in Pars. 3 & 
i) Orta mete > 





hereby certify thet all statements set forth in this statement 
are true. 


M 8. DOE 
Cireulation Manager 
Date Signed, July 15, 1961. 


Section 13 does not appear at all on 
standard form. It explains details of un- 


paid circulation. 


U.S. publications) and by provinces 
(for Canadian publications), along 
with the percentage of the grand total 
represented in the regional or pro- 
vincial total. Also shown are single 
total figures for single copy sales. 
miscellaneous sales, and unclassified. 

Paragraphs 5 through 8 in the ABC 
Optional Publisher’s Statement for 
business publications refer only to 
the paid subscription portion of the 
publications’ distribution. 

Often referred to as the “Produc- 
tion Paragraphs,” these data report 
methods used by publishers in pro- 
ducing or acquiring new and renewal 
subscription sales during the period 
of the report, along with the number 
of subscriptions produced through 
each method. 

Frequently in the Optional Pub- 
lisher’s Statement for business pub- 
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lications there are footnotes or refer- 
ences suggesting that the reader “see 
paragraph 12” or “see paragraph 
13,” 

Paragraph 12 explanations are 
concerned with paid circulation only. 

Paragraph 13 explanations are 
concerned with unpaid distribution to 
the field served. 

Included in this paragraph is the 
item, “Sources of Unpaid Distribu- 
tion to the Field Served,” as referred 
to in the paragraphs on business anal- 
ysis and geographical location. Totals 
for each of the following source clas- 
sifications are reported: Direct re- 
quest for recipient; Direct request 
from recipient’s company; Business 
directories; Lists; and Other docu- 
mentary evidence. 

If distribution is reported for the 
“Lists” and/or “Other documentary 


evidence.” further information in this 
paragraph identifies the exact list or 
lists used, and similar identification 
of the documentary evidence. 

Also included in paragraph 13 is a 
month-by-month breakdown of “Re- 
movals from the Additions to Unpaid 
Distribution to the Field Served” for 
the period covered by the report. 


Audit Report 


Fundamentally, the ABC Optional 
Publisher’s Statement form for busi- 
ness publications and the Audit Re- 
port for the same publications con- 
tain the same type of information. 
Major differences are the length of 
the period covered by the reports, 
and the source of the information 
reported. 

As the name implies, the Publish- 
ers Statement is submitted and at- 
tested to by a representative of the 
publication. The Audit Report is 
based on facts developed during the 
ABC audit. The Publisher's State- 
ment covers a six-months’ period, 
while the Audit Report covers the 12- 
months’ period of the two immediate- 
ly preceding Publisher’s Statements. 

The opening paragraph on the 
front cover of each Audit Report 
either verifies the publisher’s state- 
ments to the Audit Bureau, or cor- 
rects such errors as might have been 
made in these statements. 

The Audit Report carries two trend 
tabulations which do not also appear 
in the Publisher’s Statement. The in- 
troductory information in the Audit 
Report for business publication mem- 
bers using the Optional Publisher’s 
Statement shows quarterly averages 
for the 12-months’ period, with totals 
for paid circulation and unpaid dis- 
tribution to the field served. Simi- 
larly, quarterly paid circulation and 
unpaid distribution averages, cover- 
ing a four-year period, are shown 
following the final paragraph of the 
Audit Report. 

This, very briefly, is the informa- 
tion contained in the new ABC Op- 
tional Publisher’s Statement for busi- 
ness publications—facts without opin- 
ion, upon which media buyers can 
appraise certain values. id 
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AGENCY-MEDIA RELATIONS 


Most Useful Contacts 


In Selling 
Business Paper Space 


Client marketing management 
Client advertising director 
Agency media department 
Agency account management 
Agency merchandising man 


By K. Kemper 


HETHER you are an industrial 

business paper publisher or a 
merchandising one, your objective is 
to help marketers sell more products 
and services profitably, and to profit 
yourself from this contribution to 
your market. 

Boiled down, the end objective of 
the sound advertising agency is exact- 
ly the same, to help marketers sell 
more, more profitably. It is in the 
interest of this common objective that 
1 should like to speak briefly about 
some possible changes in relation- 
ships between business papers and 
agencies that may represent opportu- 
nities for both of us to do a better 
and more rewarding job. 

First, | want to talk about some 
negative attitudes of business papers 
toward agencies that existed when | 
was on your side of the fence and that 
appear to exist still. 

Second, about some responsibilities 
and functions of persens within an 
agency that, had I understood them 
clearly several years ago, I believe 
would have helped me to do a better 
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K. (“Haps”) Kemper is a vice president 
in account service at Young & Rubicam, 
Inc. His present discussion is condensed 
slightly from a talk before the ABP at 
Hot Springs, Vo. 


job for Bill Littleford when I was 
with The Billboard. My point of view 
is based upon five years’ experience 
with the same agency on the same 
account. 

The net of my remarks suggests a 
change in the strategy of business 
paper contact with agencies and an 
idea or two on the tactics which prob- 
ably offer the best opportunity of 


carrying out a new strategy success. 
fully. 

There are three negative attitudes 
in the business paper-agency relation. 
ship that I should like to speak of in 
a positive fashion. 

1. Advertising men are inter. 
ested in business papers. Any ad. 
vertising agency man devoted to his 
profession cannot help but recognize 
the contribution to business made by 
the resourceful, aggressive, and pur. 
poseful business paper; the advertis. 
ing profession itself is served by such 
publications. One or more of them 
are must reading to keep abreast of 
the news and as references for a 
wealth of vital research data too 
costly to be made available any other 
way. Therefore, interest in business 
papers is basic to the agency man 
who does his homework. 

Any advertising agency man de. 
voted to the interests of the account 
for whose business he is responsible 
cannot help but recognize the contri- 
butions made by the responsible pub- 
lications in his client’s field. More 
than likely he is a “clipper” with a 
file of articles and industry data 
tables for reference purposes. 

I must add a point: He is also 
aware of the papers doing a peor jeb 
in the field. Therefore, interest in 
specific business papers is basic to 
the agency man of purpose. 

2. The business paper assign- 
ment is an important one. Ap 
other prevalent attitude is the one 
about lack of agency management in- 
terest in business papers becaus 
there is no money in it. 

Here I must emphasize that | speak 
only from a personal point of view 
and from personal experience in my 
own agency as an account supervisor, 
not as a member of agency manage- 
ment. 

But, it is obvious that, like your 
selves, like any business management. 
agency management must guide its 
decisions with the profit motive in 
mind. As is true in publishing, a 
agency is as good as the intelligence, 
imagination, resourcefulness, initi« 
tive, diligence, and integrity of its 
people, its talent. Only a profitable 
operation can even begin to gather 
this kind of talent. 

Of course, agency services and the 
ability to profit from those service 
must be geared to the needs of clients 
And there is a wide variance in client 


(Continued on page 80) 
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She may 
get the 
message 
here, 
but... 


your ads in the Yellow Pages 
sell her when she’s ready to buy 


When you make your advertising campaign complete 
with National Yellow Pages Service, you’re likely to 
complete more sales, too! That’s because your NYPS 
advertising will reach your prospects at that decisive 
moment — when they’re ready to buy. It’ll get to them 
... drive home your selling message . . . guide their 
buying decision. 

And to help you reach and sell your precise market 
with no waste, you can choose any combination of over 
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4,000 different Yellow Pages directories. All with one 
contact, one contract, one monthly bill. For further 
details on how you can make your 
advertising go further, contact 
your National Yellow Pages Serv- 
ice representative through your 
Bell Telephone Business Office. 


NATIONAL 
YELLOW PAGES 


ONE CONTACT/ONE CONTRACT/ONE MONTHLY BILL 





Most Useful Contacts . . . 


(Continued from page 78) 


needs for business paper advertising. 
For example, so-called industrial ac- 
counts require a different ratio of 
business paper advertising to con- 
sumer advertising than do the food, 
or drug, or cigarette, or beer, or other 
consumer-oriented The 
average business paper advertising 
potential of many consumer or na- 
tional advertisers is not profitable all 
by itself under the commission 
system. 

However, when business paper ac- 
tivity is part of a total assignment 
and when that total task can be con- 
ducted profitably, the honest, dedi- 
cated agency for a consumer-oriented 
advertiser will address itself just as 
diligently to the business paper phase 
as to the network television phase. 

Therefore, I suggest that agency 
management are interested in busi- 
ness papers, and that when a client 
assigns this phase of its total adver- 
tising activity to an agency of prin- 
ciple and purpose, the relative reve- 
nue aspects of it have no bearing on 
the time and effort and skill devoted 
to it. 

3. Every creative writer must 
be a pro. The third negative attitude 
that appears to be prevalent is that 
the creative talent assigned to busi- 
ness paper copy and execution is un- 
trained and inexperienced. 

Untrained? No! The competitive 
economics of the business do not per- 
mit cub writers to be assigned any 
major copy responsibility on any ac- 
count. As proof of performance be- 
comes more and more a requirement 
of advertising, the recruitment and 
training of top-flight creative writing 
is a constant task of agency manage- 
ment. 

A talented writer is indeed a pre- 
cious commodity. He is an idea man 
—he is a communicator—he is a super 
salesman. Age, height, weight or 
color of skin have nothing to do 
with it. 

Inexperienced? Perhaps! But, only 
in a certain very specific sense. You 
have used the phrase “consumer- 
oriented” in referring to my agency 
and, I assume, to others whose total 
billing is heavily in national con- 
sumer media. To the extent that a 
writer in an agency like Young & 
Rubicam devotes a great share of his 
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accounts. 


productive time to executing broad 
consumer advertising, it is reasonable 
to say that he is consumer-oriented. 
Furthermore, he is a consumer him- 
self. By environment, he experiences 
the normal habits of the consumer. 
By inclination, he is a student of con- 
sumer attitudes on everything from 
life insurance to spaghetti sauce. By 
necessity he is exposed to all kinds of 
definitive consumer research on atti- 
tudes, habits, and response to adver- 
tising copy. 

The fact that he lacks an equal 
depth or breadth of experience with 
respect to a certain selected business 
audience such as each of you serves 
does not alter the fact that he is a 
talented—and experienced—creative 
idea man. His productivity in busi- 
ness paper advertising depends great- 
ly on the direction and guidance he 
gets from the people in the agency 
who manage the account and from 
the qualified people at the business 
paper itself. 

Getting the very best results from 
this kind of talent is, from where I 
view the scene, the most important 
agency job you as business paper 
publishers have to do. Achieving this 
objective will improve the productiv- 
ity of your advertising pages, will 
make your advertiser's campaigns 
less vulnerable to curtailment when 
the going gets rough. The creative 
talent at the agency is your best 
agency opportunity. 

The positive approach to your 
agency strategy, then, might very well 
take the direction of recognizing the 
sound agency’s anxiety to do the best 
possible job once it acquires the busi- 
ness paper assignment, and of capi- 
talizing upon that agency’s creative 
talent to the greatest extent possible. 


Agency Responsibilities 


In my opinion, the planning of 
how to work with the agency starts 
with the marketing management of 
the prospect. This sales level at the 
client comprises the very people with 
whom you are (or should be) most 
familiar. Here is where you learn the 
advertiser's sales objectives, his strat- 
egy to fulfill them, his problems at 
your readership level, what the agency 
assignment is. 

Although the trend is rapidly going 
in the opposite direction, there are 
still many marketers who do not ask 
the agency to get mixed up with the 
whole marketing operation. 


The next level of approach is the 
advertiser's director of advertising. | 
he consumer-oriented, as you call it: 
is he a marketing man as well as ap 
advertising man; does he or dog 
someone else initiate business paper 
evaluation: how does he work with 
agency; who are his key agency men? 

In short, you have to know you 
prospect and what he is up to in order 
to know the best approach to his 
agency. 


Agency Contacts 


It is logical and normal to think 
immediately of an agency’s media de. 
partment. And I hasten to add that it 
is essential that the media director of 
any agency group involved with the 
advertising of a customer or prospect 
of yours must be kept abreast of your 
publishing purposes and accomplish. 
ments. 

However, you should find contac 
with account management equally re. 
warding. Who are they? At a mini- 
mum, “they” are an account super- 
visor. If an account is large and in 
volves a number of products and 
markets, an adequate number of ac 
count executives work under the sw 
pervisor, each with specific product 
responsibilities. Where the client re 
quires it, a marketing specialist is 
part of this group. At Y&R we cal 
them merchandising men. 

These men are responsible for the 


‘agenoy’s stewardship of a clients 


account. If they are worth their salt 
they constantly seek information on 
the market in which their client is 
competing; they are constantly alert 
to the progress (or lack of it) of sale 
volume; they are quick to recogniz 
that factors other than national aé 
vertising are at work in their client: 
market place. 

Believe me, these men (both the 
account management man and th 
merchandising man) need the kind 
of knowledge and advice you or yout 
representative should be able to sup 
ply. They spend every waking how 
trying to develop ideas that will help 
the client grow. Not just advertising 
ideas, indeed, these men often recom 
mend against spending the clients 
money on advertising when, in 
opinion, the whole marketing mix 
not meshing properly. 

They are constantly looking for & 
idea that will produce that extra 
per cent share of the market; it 
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worth literally millions of dollars. 
Could that idea be slumbering at the 
business paper level? It could! But 
its chances of being awakened could 
be so much greater if you would help. 

When was the last time you, per- 
sonally, sat down with an account 
management group with enlightened 
data on: 

... the habits and attitudes of your 
readers ; 

...broad trends in the industry 
generally : 

...an honest appraisal of what's 
wrong or right about their specific 
client’s position in the marketplace; 

...an idea on how your paper 
could become a more effective weapon 
to improve that position? 

This is the route you can take to 
reach the creative talent we were talk- 
ing about. These are the men who are 
responsible for guiding that talent. 


Summary 


It must be said that in speaking of 
agencies, | have in mind those of en- 
lightened purpose, those of high char- 
acter and principle, those keenly 
aware of their responsibilities to 
client, the industry and the public. 
To be sure, there are in our business 
so called “admen” who appear to be 
operating with profit, but without 
principle. You face the same situa- 


tion in the business paper field. How- . 


ever, it is my opinion that the grow- 
ing demand for proof ef performance 
of marketing activity, including ad- 
vertising, is working in favor of the 
sound agency. 

And finally, these sound agencies 
represent the greatest opportunity for 
strengthening the power and signifi- 
cance of your advertising pages, be- 
cause they have the greatest creative 
talent. If you will take the trouble to 
find the right agency route to that 
talent and feed it constructive infor- 
mation and ideas, you should find 
agency relationships productive and 
rewarding. 

If this would represent a positive 
change in your strategy with agen- 
cies, in my opinion, it would also rep- 
resent a positive opportunity ! a 
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HUNTING THE PREMIUM 
MALE MARKET? 


Cover it efficiently, effectively and economically in ELKS MAGAZINE! 
Elks are adult, affluent, acquisitive—with a high median 
income of $8,709° . . . premium prospects for investments, 
luxuries, travel, impulse items for the entire family. As a 
group, they rank first in ownership* of homes, automobiles, 
apparel, appliances, and personal possessions. Nearly one- 
half of all Elks are business owners, officials or professional 
men® ... prime buyers of business equipment and financial 
services. 

ELKS MAGAZINE is the only publication designed to 
reach, influence and sell this dynamic Men’s group with 
little duplication of mass media circulation. Cost-per-thou- 





sand? About half that of other leading 
Men’s magazines. For complete details, 
write for your copy of “The Elks Market— 
1961.” 


°1961 Starch Consumer Report 














THE 
Arkansas 
Hazette * 


there s news in little rock... 


* LEADS IN TOTAL CIRCULATION 


LEADS IN TOTAL ADVERTISING LINAGE 


Exclusive Media Records Subscriber In Little Rock 


WE-ARE THE LEADING PAPER BY FAR 
IN TOTAL CIRCULATION AND TOTAL ADVERTISING 





7 CONTINUITY - IMPACT - DISCOUNT 


PLAN 


ArkansasMA@azette =: 


Netionally By 
Established 1819 


Oldest Newspeper 
West Of The 


Missiseeppr River The John Budd Co. 


How to Reassure 
Canadian 
Sales Prospects: 


USE CANADIAN 
publications. Although you 
may be inclined to use your 
customary U. S. business pub- 
cireula- 


business 


lications, those with 
tion in Canada, please note 


that: 


1. Every Canadian business 
man, professional man and 
technical man knows by long 
experience that a product 
which looks good in an im- 
ported magazine may cause 
great delay and expense in 
clearing Border Customs, may 
never be passed by Canadian 
technical boards, 
might never perform well in 
the rigors of the Canadian cli- 
mate, and might never be serv- 


inspection 


iceable. 


ee 
Canadian business publication 
says loud and clear that you 
intend your goods to cross a 
.. pass Customs... 


. your message in a 


border . 
meet Canadian standards of 
inspection and conditions of 
use. That you understand 
about service. 


3. Furthermore, the leading 
Canadian business publica- 
tions have much bigger circu- 
lations in Canada than the 
equivalent imported business 
journals. Audits assure you of 
this. So you reach far more of 
the prospects in your field 
and would you like some in- 
formation about that field in 
Canada? Write to: 





Business Newspapers 
Association of Canada 


The association of 144 Canadian business, 
professional and technical publications. 


100 UNIVERSITY AVENUE, TORONTO 1, CANADA | 


$2 


Standards for Media Research 


PROCEED NOW to wrap two 
| good friends of mine over a bar- 
rel, and maybe they don't wish to be 
wrapped over the same barrel. 

Much to my delight, Associated 
Business Publications has issued what 
it calls “Full Disclosure Form for 
Publication Research —a standard 
form to help publishers gain greater 
acceptability of their research and to 
aid advertisers in determining its 
validity.” 

I hope others will agree with me 
that this is a major contribution to 
the intelligence with which this busi- 
ness of ours could be run if we be- 
came as smart as we claim to be. 

Media research has been, by and 
large, a disgrace—and an insult to 
that theoretical intelligence. Now. 
there’s real promise of some sense 
and order in this much-used form of 
publication sales promotion, thanks 
to the work of a special sub-group of 
ABP’s Publishing Management Com- 
mittee. 

The committee has constructed a 
reporting form which it recommends 
to be used for any type of publication 
research: editorial, market, reader 
preference, buying influence, recog- 
nition (or advertisers). advertising 
readership. etc. 

Presented along with study find- 
ings, the form is expected to assure 
the recipient that the information in 
the study is reliable. 

In fact, the mere statement that the 
research methodology and the report 
itself oblige the criteria could serve as 
a sort of imprimatur, implying to 
the recipient that he can put his trust 
in the findings without having to 
search it himself looking for gim- 
micks. 

The questions which the reporting 
form wants answered fall into the fol- 
lowing categories: 

A. General; for example: 

Who eonducted the actual research ? 

Who sponsored (paid for) the re- 


search? 


Who was the respondent (that ig 
what was the list) ? 

B. Technique employed; for ex 
ample: 

How was the sample selected? 

At what points was random selec. 
tion employed? 

How was the sample size deter. 
mined ? 

Was 
work? 

Were “not-at-homes” re-contacted? 

What premium or inducements 
were used to stimulate response ? 

C. Presentation of results; for ex 
ample: 

Are any estimates made of sam- 
pling error or bias? 

Was any validation made? 

What was amount of non-response? 

The above are just a few of the 
questions. There are many more. 

I am not 100 per cent content with 
the questions. For example, I miss an 
insistence that numbers be _ given 
along with percentages, percentages 
never alone. But it’s a far step in the 
right direction, and I applaud. 

Now the big question remains to be 
answered: “Will the publishers us 
this reporting form?” 

They will, if these publishers who 
usually take the lead in progressive 
actions do so in this instance—and if 
the agencies and space-buyers who 
really care will insist upen it. 

But the greatest likelihood of wide 
spread use will occur if the ABP in 
vites the National Business Publics 
tions to use the same reporting form 

Here, if there ever was one, is @ 
ideal opportunity for Bill Beard and 
Bob Harper to get together on a joitl 
enterprise which will benefit the whok 
of industrial advertising. Regardles 
of differences in publishing philose 
phies, these two fine gentlemen ca 
find a common interest in the caus 
of sound research. 

I would be happy if all NBP pub 
lishers would join ABP publishers it 

(Continued on page 84) 
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ntages 2 gee oy, » Pit a single monthly issue of 
in the SEE aks Proceedings against the month’s output 
an : . — ‘ : of the other electronics publications. 
so Despite the evidence of their bulk, 
aa Proceedings is the heavyweight. 
3 we i Sa That’s because 67,030 electronics 
ressive engineers (ABC) throw their weight 
and if solidly behind Proceedings of the IRE. 
s_ who No other technical publication in the electronics 
field can claim anything like this circulation! 
wide Proceedings readership is forging ahead so fast that 
al circulation figures get outdated almost before they’re audited. 
- form. As of Dec. 30, 1960, Proceedings had 25% more readers than the next 
te publication, that sells at less than ¥2 the price. Other major electronics 
rd and publications are even farther behind. 
a joint Examine the meaningful part of it: Proceedings isn’t being given 
. whole away; isn’t being sold through deals and special offers; Proceedings is being 
ardles bought, at the highest price any publisher has dared ask. This is reader 
hiloso- acceptance that can be transferred to your ads. ; eo 
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For rate card, and copy of Fosdick readership survey, write or call today: 


P pub EN Proceedings of the IRE 
® 72 West 45th Street « New York 36 e MU 2-6606 
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Ask not “HOW MANY?” 


but “WHERE?” 


( and “TO WHOM?” ) 














, WORK § 
You pay for the total circulation of a magazine, no MANAGER 
matter how much of it is actually useful to you 
(and some of them in the metalworking field may have a & 
up to 35% “‘waste’’). So keep the following figures Gene® AN 
: : é . : FOREM 
in mind when you study circulations in the 
metalworking field: 

PRODUCTION 


Out of over 81,000 metalworking plants.. . MANAGER 


9 
16,600 employ over 50 men, and account $ 27 
for over 92% of the industry’s gic 
productive capacity .. . y | 


64,500 employ less than 50 men, and R 
scratch out the remaining 8% of pote 

. = Nic 
metalworking’s output. - Me CHA 
That's why the careful media buyer is no longer 2 vo 38 
interested in ‘How many?” ° 3 


LESS THAN SO 


prs 5° 


“In the Gloaming...’’ 

He wants to know where circulations in the 
metalworking field are distributed, particularly as to the 

sizes of the plants covered. He wants to know to whom AW 
the circulation is going, the kinds of individuals € 
covered, their titles and degree of buying responsibility 
Unless you can get complete information 
on these points you are buying space 
in the gloaming.. .in the half-light 
of incomplete data. 
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. 6 
éN o\n E Erin 
Vee 
Our current ad in sRDs gives the answers to these 
questions ... and your MACHINERY rep has even 

more detailed information. Ask to see it next 

time he calls. 


Sic 39 


OIRECTOR 


For example, over 87% of 
MACHINERY ’s circulation goes to 
metalworking executives in these 
three categories: Top Operating 
Management, Plant and Production 
Management, Engineering and 
Design. Ask to see a complete 
analysis of MACHINERY’sS 

circulation by sic category a) 
and by title. 


CH LEK ane ea 


Machinery 


ENGINEERING and PRODUCTION in METALWORKING 


Published by THe INDUSTRIAL Press 
93 WortH Street, New York 13, N.Y. 


B4 





(Continued from page 82) 
endorsing and using this reporting 
form. 


Media’s Contribution to Art 


Maybe any interference with the 
creative aspects of advertising by 
men whose chief responsibility jx 
media would not be welcomed. By 
it’s certainly within the rights of the 
media man to suggest how more re 
sults per dollar of space might be 
obtained by better scheduling. 

For the same total expenditure- 
space plus production — one could 
reasonably expect more readership of 
a few expensively-produced ads than 
of a larger number of cheaply-pro. 
duced ads each appearing fewer times, 

I am reminded by a speech by Jay 
Sharp (Alcoa ad manager) that the 
rule-of-thumb for the relationship be. 
tween space cost and production cost 
used to be five to one; that is, pro 
duction should cost 20 per cent of the 
space cost. 

This is obviously a ridiculous ratio, 
Quality production is quality produc. 
tion regardless of the media cost, and 
the reader whose judgments of adver. 
tising may have been conditioned by 
what he sees in Life and Fortun 
could be dismayed by what he sees in 
the publications serving his industry. 
His taste is better educated than the 
industrial advertisers seem to realize. 

An industrial firm shouldn’t think 
it can afford to appear in public ina 
cheap get-up. It is ironic that an ad 
in a consumer magazine on a bar of 
soap or a pest-killer or a pack of ciga 
rettes can afford top-notch graphics 
while a firm selling a piece of me 
chinery costing thousands believes it 
must skimp on its production just be 
cause the space cost is low. 

As Jay said, “If it takes first clas 
design to put over a story in th 
consumer magazines—and it does-i 
takes equally fine visualization and 
graphics to make the story stick in 
the business publications, where th 
big-ticket items are for sale.” 

Even though “many of us would k 
better off to cut the space budget and 
put more money in the production 
budget,” that isn’t necessary. The 
media man can perform a service by 
reminding all concerned of the wit 
dom of repeating good ads. 

More than that, he can urge thé 
the cost of photography, art, and per 
haps typography can be shared b 


other forms of sales promotion. 
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ADVERTISING COMPANY Ugy 


ABC TT fy | Aoverriser inc! © 


Stake-out 
on 


Advertising Buyer Row 


INVESTIGATION: 


Buying power and influence of advertising agency and advertiser company 
advertising buyers reached by Media/scope—using scientific sampling 
and measurement techniques.* 


REVEALED: 


That 90% of Media/scope’s readers in advertiser companies and 72% of 
Media/scope’s readers in advertising agencies make budget formulation 
and Media allocation decisions—that 96% of advertiser readers and 
89% of agency readers are personally involved in the selection of media. 


ADVICE TO MEDIA: 


Stake out your claim on these all-media decision makers with a campaign 
in Media/scope. 


* “The Buying Power of the Media/scope Audience,” research study by Market 
Facts, Inc. Included are findings on what media Media/scope readers buy; 
how much, in dollars, they buy; how much they are involved in various phases of 
the media-buying decision; the approximate size of their agency billings and 
advertiser appropriations; and how much media they will buy in 1961. 


For full information, write or call your nearest Media/scope office today. 


Medi é Member, Business Publications 
2a SCOP Audit of Circulation, Inc. 
published by Standard Rate & Data Service, Inc. 

Wa ter E. Bottuor, Publisher 


5201 Old Orchard Rd., Skokie, Ill. 
420 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 





Don Harway & Co., 336 North Central Ave., Glendale 3, Calif. 


HOW MAY THESE 
NEW PRODUCTS AFFECT 
YOUR MARKETS? 


New Products + New Customers 
Changing Markets. That's the simple 
mathematics of marketing. The question 
is: How does one keep moving with chang- 
ing markets for their own products? There 
are many ways, of course. But a good place 
to start is via the pages of INDUSTRIAL 
EQUIPMENT NEWS, the monthly re- 
porter of “What's New” in equipment, 
parts, and materials. 

But IEN is more than just a “market 
locator” for new and improved products. 
It has equal value in selling and re-selling 
established markets as well. Each month, 
IEN calls on 81,000 important buyers and 
specifiers in all industries. They read IEN 
for only one reason: Product Information. 
Product information that will help them 
solve their constantly changing needs in 
engineering, production and maintenance. 
Only $205 a month to help keep present 
markets sold and to search out new ones 
~—a basic essential in any marketing pro- 
gram these days. Our new Media 

Data File shows you why. Send ( } 
for it today. No obligation. 


INDUSTRIAL 
EQUIPMENT NEWS 


Affiliated with Thomas Publishing Company 
461 Eighth Avenue, New York 1, N.Y., OXford 5-0500 





ODDS AND TRENDS 


Can You Judge a Book by Its Cover Price? 


By Lionel M. Kaufman 


The price the public pays to receive 
our various advertising media is one 
of the most confusing pieces of numer- 
ical information in the entire area of 


media evaluation. 


It ranges from nothing for a TV 
show, to an unknown quantity for the 
Sunday newspaper magazine, to the 
premium you plunk down for a book 
like Fortune. 

In an individual case, the cover 
price often has significance, in and of 
itself. But it’s in trying to compare 
one price with another, and come up 
with a conclusion, that you run into 
trouble. 

What, after all, determines a me- 
dium’s “cover price?” 

Maybe it would help matters, if 
we'd start off by eliminating the one 
factor that doesn’t determine the 
price: the cost of producing and de- 
livering the medium to its audience. 
Even though most newsstand prices 
have been upped “to meet increased 
costs,” the old prices they raised were 
never set to meet more than a token of 
costs. 

But, where the public has gotten 
into the habit of paying for the me- 
dium—which means most print media. 
but not all, as the ABC has finally had 
to admit—there are a few important 
price determinants. 


Frequency of Issue 


First is the frequency of issue. 
Daily newspapers, sell for less than 
weekly magazines, and weeklies for 
less than monthlies. That’s because 
each group has a different period of 
currency. A different time before the 
publisher will be asking you to buy 
the “new” issue. A different number 
of reading hours that each issue is 
trying to fill for you. 

Obviously, that doesn’t mean the 
reader values any monthly more than 
any weekly, and any weekly more 
than any daily newspaper. 

Frequency of issue has a lot to do 


with the next price-determinant—t 
luxury of its format. We expect ow 
fast-come-fast-go daily newspaper tp 
wear a simple layout on plain news 
print. On the whole, we expect ow 
monthly magazines to be thicker tha 
our weeklies, slicker in their pape 
stock, more glamourous in their ar 
direction. And we expect to pay mor 
for them. This again is a group gen 
eralization; it has important individ 
ual exceptions. 

And then there’s the cover pric 
that is just its own reason for being 
Its high price makes buying the mag 
azine feel like membership in a cluh 


What Does Price Mean? 


What does a higher cover pric 
mean to a publication, to its reader 
its advertisers? 

The premium prices, of cours. 
provide an atmosphere of distinctior 
for the advertiser to sell his product 
The reader probably holds onto then 
longer, passes them along to other 
but whether that longer life mean 
more thorough reading than ord: 
nary-price books is another question 

But when you get to the ordinan 
ranges, | wouldn’t categorical 
equate cover price with reader inter 
est. ‘Would you say, for example, thé 
the New York newspaper reader é 
twice as interested in his evening 
(10 cents) newspapers as he is in his 
morning (5 cents) papers? 

And in magazines, cover price # 
getting to be in a class with “mane 
facturer’s suggested price.” Hor 
many people ever buy it at that price! 
Only one magazine in three today ® 
a single-copy sale. And, even thougt 
subscription rates rise with cov 
prices, how many subscribers toda 
are paying full subscription rates? * 
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NORTHERN ILLINOIS MARKET ON THE MOVE! 


Three newspapers move the merchandise in Northern Illinois’ Market on the Move — the spectacu- 
lar, seven-county growth area reaching outward from Chicago. Trading centers for the market are 
Elgin, Aurora and Joliet. Dominant dailies are the Elgin Courier-News, Aurora Beacon-News, Joliet 
Herald-News. When you buy all three, you save 9/2 cents a line. 


THE BIG 3 MARKET SOLD BY THE COPLEY BIG 3 NEWSPAPERS 


ELGIN AURORA JOLIET 
‘COURIER-NEWS BEACON-NEWS HERALD-NEWS 


BUY ALL 3 OF THE BIG 3 AND SAVE 9% CENTS A LINE 


15 Hometown Daily Newspapers covering Northern 


ss Illinois Springfield, Illinois San Diego, California 
“The Ring of Truth’ ewe Q and Greater Los Angeles. Served by The Copley 
Washington Bureau and The Copley News Service. Rep- 


resented nationally by Nelson Roberts & Associates, Inc 
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Who put 
the poodle in 
the orange 
tail-fin 
convertible? 


One of the slides in a QXR Net- 
work presentation now making 
the rounds shows a handsome 
black poodle sitting bolt upright in 
the rear seat of a sleek convertible 
and surrounded by a golf bag, hat 
boxes and several pieces of luggage 
that, judging from the few spots of 
genuine cowhide still visible, have 
been in most of the fine hotels of 
the world. 

The point, of course, is that the 
families who listen to the QXR FM 
Network are in the upper reaches 
of their communities and, perhaps 
parenthetically, that our audience 
is an excellent one for sporting 
goods, luggage and dog food manu- 
facturers, milliners and innkeepers. 

When this particular slide 
flashes on the screen our salesman 
fills in a few details: that nearly 
40% of QXR Network families 
earn over $10,000 a year and that 
nearly 70% of them are in man- 
agerial, professional or technical 





occupations. 

The rest of the presentation 
points out a number of other rele- 
vant facts: that the QXR Network 
reaches people in 19 top markets 
of the Northeast (and in 16 other 
major markets through tape affili- 
ates) and that this quality audi- 
ence is being reached through the 
same good music and New York 
Times news format that has made 
WQXR, New York, America’s 
Number One Good Music Station. 

o 

This is all by way of inviting 
you to see this presentation for 
yourself if you have goods or serv- 
ices to sell to well-heeled people. 
We'll be around to see you, fast, if 
you'll just get in touch with the 


QXR NETWORK 


Operated by WQXR, radio station 
of The New York Times 
229 West 43 St., New York 36, N. Y. 
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VIEWS ON 





Contents of a Handbook 


By Isabel Ziegler 


HAT SHOULD BE contained 
in a handbook or manual for 
new time-buyers? A manual can ac- 
quaint a person with new surround- 
ings, company policies and practices, 
or it can instruct in how to do the 
job. In most cases a time-buyer’s 
manual is probably of the first type. 
since few firms hire inexperienced 
time-buyers, and hence have no need 
to instruct them in how to do their 
jobs. A manual of the first type, or a 
general manual, is most helpful to 
the new-comer to the agency or to the 
new man on the job who has been 
with the agency in a lesser capacity. 
Before the manual is given to a new 
buyer, it is hoped that personnel or 
some comparable service provides in- 
formation about vacations, bonuses, 
hospitalization, profit-sharing, and 
pensions. Of course, a new employee 
should be introduced to his immedi- 
ate surroundings and co-workers by 
the personnel service or by a member 
of his own department. 


For Study and Reference 


After this is done, the manual 
should be given him for his study 
and constant reference. The manual 
should contain a history of the com- 
pany and describe its management. 
The overall organization of the com- 
pany and the relationship of the time- 
buying department to that organiza- 
tion are discussed, so that the new- 
comer realizes he is an important 
and necessary unit in the entire or- 
ganization. If the size of the organ- 
ization warrants it, the physical lay- 
out of the company and the time- 
buying department are also indi- 
cated. 

The manual next deals with spe- 
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cifics, such as who runs the depart} pic] 
ment; what are the policies of th} the R 
department in regard to agency com Vaga 
mission; the relationship of the time 2” in 
buying department to other functions a 
such as copy, accounting, client cop. Ofer 
tact, and its relationship to client Berna 
representatives, and barter houses, Richa 





Listing of Resources 


The manual should also list th 
department’s resources. These ip 
clude the research tools on hand 
with explanations as to which r 
search studies are acceptable ani 
which are not. The manual shoul 
state which ratings are used ani 
why, and whether there is any spe 
cial application of those that are pre 
ferred. Also discussed is what cover 
age source or sources are preferred 
and how they are applied toward é& 
velopment of data on cost per thov 
sand and reach and frequency. 


Every agency no doubt has ff Net 
veloped its own forms for transmit® Don Hy 


ting information to its clients, if motion 


suppliers, and its own personnel if of the V 
expediting these phases of its work rey 














Examples of these forms should k 
presented in the manual, with com 
plete details on who fills them ¢ 
where the forms go, and their pur 
poses. 

The manual should also makei 
clear as to where all responsibilit 
are placed: what are the estimatet! 
responsibilities, the researcher’s, 
the assistant buyer’s? All these 
planations should be related to ® 
time-buyer’s position, so that 
start his job with confidence 
feeling that the company he 
joined is well organized and that 
work should be well organized te 
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BIG COMPANY LOOK AT AIA: Chatting over luncheon at 
the recent annual conference of the Association of Industrial 
Advertisers are (from left) Ralston B. Reid, manager of 
producer-goods advertising for General Electric, and general 
chairman of the conference; E. J. Hanley, president of 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp., and a luncheon speaker; 
J. M. Sharp, manager of general advertising, Aluminum Co. 
of America, AIA’s retiring chairman. 


depan HIGH READERSHIP AWARD: An award was presented to 
of th the Rockwell Manufacturing Co. in Pittsburgh by Purchasing 
*y com Vagazine for the highest Starch readership score attained by 
“ time § an insertion in Purchasing. Shown at the presentation (from 
left): William F. Weimer, advertising and public relations 
director of Rockwell; Edward L. Donnelly, media director, 
nt CoB Marsteller. Rickard, Gebhardt & Reed, Rockwell’s agency; 
client, Bernard Cox. assistant advertising manager, Rockwell; Ray 
ses, Richards, publisher of Purchasing. 


nctions, 





a, 
list the . ' — -ORare 2 ap — , 
oat A FAMILY CIRCLE PRESENTATION film showing for 
hand . N. W. Ayer personnel in Philadelphia was the occasion for this 
4 


sch gathering. At the luncheon table (left to right) : George Sacks, 
ich te 


Family Circle research director; Frank Carvell, Ayer group 
le ani media supervisor; Midge Eckelmeyer, space buyer; Ken 
shoul Miller, space buyer; Harlan Radford, group media supervisor ; 
ed a ; j > . Hilda Nocella, assistant to Miss Eckelmeyer; Russ Russo- 

: ae manno, Family Circle’s vice president for Eastern advertising 
sales. 
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ze NEW MEDIA STRATEGY: Edward Foley of DuPont’s carpet 
has de marketing group (left) discusses plans with NBC producer 
rans Don Hyatt for the company’s intensive two-months’ fall pro- 
onts, if motion of carpet nylon fibers, utilizing DuPont’s new “Show 
ynnel ig of the Week.” The TV commercials will be supported by page 
s work imsertions in general magazines and by heavy merchandising 


activity. 
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make i 


sibili RESEARCH AID FROM MEDIUM: Dr. Ernest Dichter 
imatory explains plans for the New York Times Grocery Research 
r’s, ® Workshop. Dr. Dichter’s Institute for Motivational Research 
will use a panel of women readers of the Times to explore 
-— yor? problems in product, packaging, and selling. Interested 
1 te auditors are (from left) Irvin S. Taubkin, promotion director 
of the Times; Miss Nancy Albach of the Times promotion 

staff; Harry Rosten, the newspaper’s research manager. 
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BUSINESS PUBLICATIONS 


Drug News Weekly will become new 
addition to list of weekly tabloid mer- 
chandising publications of Fairchild 
Publishing Co., Inc., in October. 

Trafic Management, monthly for 
traffic management 


executives 


and corporate 
interested in all 
transportation services, will be launched 


Watson Publica- 


types of 


in January 1962 by 
tions, Inc., Chicago. 

Steel (a weekly) will add an Inter- 
national edition in January 1962 for 
monthly distribution in Western Europe, 
Japan, Australia, India, Africa, Central 
and South America. Format will be 
similar to Steel in U. S., but editorial 
will be slanted to interests of overseas 
metalworking manufacturers. 

First issue of Metal Distributor was 
published in May by Archer Trench, 
president of American Metal Market. 
Editorial is aimed at service centers 
and distributors of industrial metals. 
It will have one more issue in October 
of this year, and appear monthly next 
year. 

Drycleaning World is new name of 
82-year-old Cleaning Laundry World, 
a switch prompted by increasing spe- 
cialization in the drycleaning and laun- 
dry industry, in which the publisher, 
United Business Publications, also has 
three laundry market books. 

Conover-Mast will expand in the 
international field with publication 
next January of International Science 
and Technology. IS&T hopes to be a 
two-way communications channel for 
industrial scientists and engineers in all 
fields. 

A quarterly foreign advertising insert 
has been added to Control Engineering 
(McGraw-Hill) for advertisers who 
want to reach its 4,800 overseas sub- 
scribers only. 

A late closing advertising form has 
been added by Electronic Design to 
accommodate a limited number of 7-by- 
10 inch plates. Form will close 12 days 
preceding issue date, 18 days after nor- 
mal closing, and only three days before 
magazine goes in the mail. 

Marina and Marine Dealer have 
been merged into one publication for 
readers of all kinds interested in water- 
front boating facilities by Peter Ball, 
publisher of both magazines. 


MAGAZINES 


Mainliner, monthly magazine pub- 
lished by United Airlines, will accept 
advertising in 1962. Plans call for max- 
imum of three full-page ads in 20-page 
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issues distributed to passengers on 
United (and now through merger on 
Capital) planes. 

Tape, new consumer publication to 
be distributed through audio, record, 
and photo dealers, is out with a June- 
July issue. It will continue as bi-monthly 
until October, when it will become a 
monthly. Publisher is Richard Ekstract, 
who also has Audio Times. 

Life’s new format includes a table 
of contents divided by type of editorial 
subject, full-page pictures bleeding all 
sides, a weekly guide to goings-on 
around the U. S., a text summary of 
world news called “Newsfronts,” sec- 
tional treatment for such special-interest 
features as its new “Better Living” de- 
partment, longer sections of solid ad- 
vertising material, more spreads for edi- 
torial. 

Ladies’ Home Journal will add re- 
gional edition marketing plan in Oc- 
tober, allowing advertisers to buy any 
one or a combination of seven regional 
splits. 

New financial investor in mzgazines 
may be Luria Bros. & Company, multi- 
million-dollar division of Ogden Corpo- 
ration and a world-wide diversified in- 
dustrial complex. Door is opened by 
appointment of Stanley A. Frankel, 
former management executive at Mc- 
Call’s, Esquire, and Coronet, as vice 
president and director of corporate de- 
velopment for Luria. 

New rate base for American Home 
with October issue will be 3,750,000 
(up 150,000), as one-time, black-and- 
white rate goes up from $14,300 to 
$16,500. 

House & Garden will increase rate 
base in September 1961 from 725,000 
to 800,000, with no increase in adver- 
tising rates through January 1962. 

Guarantee for Family Circle rises 
by half a million to six million in Sep- 
tember, with no rate increase until the 
January 1962 issue. 

Face-lifting for Sports Afield (74- 
year-old Hearst magazine) showed in 
July issue. Contents page was revamped 
for “more sell for the reader,” layouts 
became bolder, and illustration was 
stepped up. 

Projects Illustrated is new monthly 
aimed at high school students, bowing 
in September. First issues will be dis- 
tributed free through 25,000 teachers, 
with intention of building paid circula- 
tion ($1.50 a year) to students at home. 

Meredith Publishing Company con- 
tinues its activity aimed at diversifica- 
tion outside of the magazine publishing 
field. It has consolidated its newly ac- 
quired trade book operations into Mere- 





dith Press, which will publish agg 
distribute trade books by Applet, 
Century-Crofts, by Duell, Sloan 4 


Pearce, and by its own original Bett, 


Homes & Gardens book division. 


NEWSPAPERS 


The National Sales Force program, 
a joint project of the Bureau of Adve. 
tising of the ANPA and of the Amer. 
can Association of Newspaper Repr 
sentatives, will be continued and ¢& 
panded next year. Key element of th 
program is individual presentations j 
advertisers, 30 of which were made lay 
year and 50 of which are scheduled fy 
1961. 

Los Angeles 4-Star Newspaper Grow 
has been put together by four subu. 
ban newspapers: The San Fernanh 
Valley Times Today; The San Gabriel 
Valley Daily Tribune, The Santa Moni 
Evening Outlook, and the Pomon 
Progress-Bulletin. Single ordering ani 
discounts for group buy (ranging fror 
8 to 20 per cent) are features of th 
plan. 

Rates and other data for inserts in 
newspapers (multi-page preprinted and 
roll-fed Hi-Fi) are given in new 12-pag 
section in SRDS Newspaper Rates and 
Data, starting with June edition. 

All media in France will be covered 
in new Standard Rate & Data Servic 
publication due for first appearance in 
September, and every other month fron 
then on. 


POINT-OF-PURCHASE 


Point-of-Purchase Advertising Inst. 
tute has added a new Industry Ach 
ment Award. First recipient is Walte 
J. Ash, vice president in charge of 
of Consolidated Lithographing Corp, 
for many years a principal spokesma 
for the industry. 

Protective seal for point-of-purc 
ideas is being tried by members @ 
Point of Purchase Advertising Institut 
Seal will be placed on “original cree 
tion submitted as a confidential prese 
tation” for approval, and will cam 
information just quoted. 

Cinebox, an Italian-made device 
showing short movies in public place 
is now licensed for U. S. distributi 
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through Don Twomey Associates, 
New York. Device looks like a juke bay 
with a TV screen on top—can be ust 
as such, or to show commercial films. 
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ABC Radio West is new i 
network made up of Intermountai 
ABC Radio Pacific (incorporating 
old Don Lee web), and Arizona 
work. Through it 104 markets in 
states can be bought with one o 
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Growth of magazine regional splits was 
{actor prompting the move. 


New network affiliations include: 
WMIL, Milwaukee to CBS on June 26; 
WTHE, Spartanburg, S. C., to NBC on 
June 13: and three new affiliates for 
ypc, WHYS, Ocala, Fla. WLNH, 
taconia, N. H., and WMRT, Lansing, 
Mich. 

Single rate for all advertisers has 
heen adopted by WHAT, Philadelphia 
Negro market radio station, at same 
time that it increased coverage to 1,000 
watt all-directional operation. 


TV 


American Broadcasting Company has 
formed ABC-TV National Station Sales, 
Inc. as sales representative for five 
owned and operated stations, previously 
represented by Blair-TV and Katz. 

Storer Broadcasting is another 
multi-station owner to form its own na- 
‘ional representative firm. [t is a drop- 
jing representation by Blair-TV and 
Xatz. Similar move was made by Metro- 
politan Broadcasting which set up a 
national radio sales staff to handle spot 
sales for WNEW, its New York prop- 
erty. 

Spot TV gross time billings in first 
quarter 1961, in spite of modifications 
in estimating procedures used by N. C. 
Rorabaugh in calculating them, were 
close to first quarter 1960. The new 
estimate (actually 2.1 per cent below 
previous year, same quarter) is $151.3 
nillion for the three months. 

CBS-TV followed the lead of ABC- 
TV in extending its time for station 
breaks from 40 to 42 seconds. Affiliates 
were informed that station breaks could 
now be divided into two of 20 seconds 
or into a combination of a 30-second 
and a 10-second. 

Oldest continually-sponsored _pro- 
gram on the air, The Gillette Cavalcade 
of Sports, (now on ABC-TV) marked 
its 20th anniversary on June 18. Six 
months after these telecasts of boxing 
were moved to 10:00 P.M. Saturday, 
share-of-audience ratings had moved up 
21 per cent. Fights-of-the-week are now 
viewed by an estimated 17 million. 

National Association of Broadcasters 
amended its code to reduce number of 
sponsored announcements between na- 
tional shows in station-break time from 
three (“two announcements plus the 
conventional 10-second ID”) to two, 
including the 10-second identification 
amnouncement. It also reduced total 
commercial time in participation shows 
in peak viewing time from six minutes 
per half-hour to four minutes; and it 
raised total commercial time in spon- 
sored peak viewing time to the same 
limit of four minutes. A 
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TRENDS IN NATIONAL NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING 
LINAGE 


MAY and FIRST FIVE MONTHS 1961 vs 1960 








MAY FIRST FIVE MONTHS 
1961 vs 1960 1961 vs 1960 
% % of % % of 
Gain or Loss Total Gainorloss Total 
GENERAL 
Alcoholic Beverages —11.0 9.7 —13.5 7.4 
Foods —17.9 12.1 —8.7 14.5 
Baby Foods —23.6 0.4 +6.7 0.4 
Baking Products —12.7 1.6 +16.0 2.1 
Beverages —31.2 2.1 —25.1 2.0 
Cereals and Breakfast Foods + 182.8 0.5 —2.9 0.5 
Condiments —32.2 0.9 —22.6 0.9 
Dairy Products - +19.5 1.8 +11.6 2.3 
Frozen Foods —33.1 0.8 —27.9 1.0 
Meats and Eish —6.6 1.0 —2.7 1.2 
Industrial —5.4 3.0 —4.8 2.5 
Insurance . +18.1 2.2 —8.1 19 
Medical —22.7 1.7 —11.6 2.4 
Public Utilities _ +10.3 2.9 —2.1 2.7 
Publishing and Media —11.0 7.1 —2.4 9.1 
Radio, TV and Phonographs.. —39.1 0.6 —21.6 1.0 
Sporting Goods, Cam. and Photo Suppl.. —64.5 0.7 —51.9 0.6 
Tobacco —4.6 4.0 —17.9 3.0 
Toilet Requisites ........ —24.5 2.9 —16.4 2.9 
Dentifrices __........ —51.1 0.2 —41.4 0.2 
Men’s Toiletries _........ +2.3 0.8 —35.4 0.5 
Perfumes and Cosmetics ..... —46.1 1.0 —17.8 1.2 
Toilet Soaps —19.5 0.2 —4.6 0.2 
Transportation .. +69 11.6 +8.4 12.9 
Airwoys ......... +245 7.9 +17.0 9.0 
Bus Lines ....... —26.3 0.8 —30.2 0.5 
Railroads _.... —15.6 11 —11.3 1.0 
Steamships —12.6 09 —1.2 11 
Tours ...... —15.7 0.7 46 0.9 
Wearing Apparel ..... +67 1.3 TH 1.4 
TOTAL GENERAL .. —13.0 74.5 —8.1 75.9 
AUTOMOTIVE 
Gasolines and Oils ........ +18.4 5.2 +120.7 49 
Passenger Cars—New ...... —20.3 WAI —29.8 11.8 
Tires and Tubes ....... Seen OD +15.6 2.6 +20.9 1.8 
ee +38.9 0.4 —18.2 0.3 
TOTAL AUTOMOTIVE ..........0.. —8.4 25.5 —10.0 24.1 
TOTAL GENERAL AND AUTOMOTIVE.......... —g 100.0 —8.6 100.8 
Prepared exclusively for Media/scope by Media Records, Inc. 
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VIDEODEX NATIONAL RATING ANALYSIS may 1-7, 1%) 
TOP FIVE PROGRAMS DAILY* 


Show Rating Network Sponsor Show 
SUNDAY 












Sponsor 





Rating Network 













































































1. Ed Sullivan 29.1 CBS Colgate 3. Perry Como 24.0 NBC Kraft 
2. Candid Camera 28.1 CBS Bristol-Myers 4. Price Is Right 22.2 NBC Lever Brothers 
3. G.E. Theatre 26.2 CBS General Electric 5. I've Got A Secret 20.2 CBS R. J. Reynolds 
4. Jack Benny 26.0 CBS State Farm 
Insurance THURSDAY 
5. Dennis The Menace 25.2 CBS Kellogg 
1. Untouchables 29.4 ABC Armour, White. 
MONDAY hall, Beecham 
mn 2. My Three Sons 25.8 ABC Chevrolet 
! Andy Griffith 28 2 CBS General Foods 3. Real McCoys 231 ABC Procter & Gambl 
2. Danny Thomas 27.0 CBS General Foods 4. Gennes Reed 206 ABC Johnson & 
3. Cheyenne 21.6 ABC Bristol-Myers, ; lohnson 
Pepsi-Cola, Cc . 
ampbell Soup 
DuPont, Ralston, 5. Bachelor Father 19.2 NBC American 
Procter G Gamble Teboces 
4. Wells Fargo 19.8 NBC American 
Tobacco FRIDAY 
5. Hennesey 19.5 CBS General Foods Newsf 
TUESDAY 1. Rawhide 26.4 CBS General Foods, , 
UESB Drackett, Colgate Natior 
1. Garry Moore 26.0 CBS S. C. Johnson, 2. 77 Sunset Strip 24.3 ABC American Chicle Sunda 
Polaroid American Home, Gener 
2. Red Skelton 25.5 CBS S. C. Johnson Beecham, 
3. Thriller 23.8 NBC Helene Curtis, R. J. Reynolds : 
Dalton, American 3. Eyewitness to History 23.4 CBS Firestone Busine: 
Tobacco, 4. Twilight Zone 22.6 CBS Liggett G Myers 
Glenbrook Labs, 5. Flintstones 21.6 ABC Miles Labs, Farm Pi 
Beechnut R. J. Reynolds 
4. Rifleman aa ABC Procter G Gamble 
| 4. Wyatt Earp 20.4 ABC General Mills, SATURDAY Networ 
Procter G Gamble 6 6 cas ‘ —— 
w 1. unsmoke 1. emington Rand 
EDNESDAY 2. Have Gun, Will Travel 28.8 CBS Whitehall 
1. Wagon Train " 30.1 NBC R. J. Reynolds, 3. Lawrence Welk 23.1 ABC }). B. Williams Spot Te 
Nabisco 4. Checkmate £2.48 CBS Brown G 
2. Naked City 24.6 ABC Brown G Wil- Williamson, Spot Ra 
liamson, Bristol- Kimberly-Clark 
Myers, DuPont, 5. Perry Mason 21.9 CBS Sterling Drug, Outdoo 
Derby Foods, Parliaments, 7 
| Haggar Slacks Moores 
} Figures indicate percentage of all TV homes viewing program in question at its time period in market areas covered. 
It isa e of audience 
’ —— 
TVQ TOP 15 PROGRAMS IN VIEWERS’ OPINION om 
MAY 1961 (all terms in percentages) ye 
ws pi 
Total U.S.A. East Midwest South Far West BT Notion, 
| Rank Program Fam. TvQ Fam. TvQ Fam. TvQ Fam. TvQ Fam. Ty Sundpy 
l Sing Along With Mitch 57 55 70 62 54 56 52 47 50 4) Geena 
2 Bonanza 71 52 65 49 65 47 81 61 76 4% 
3 Andy Griffith 70 51 64 42 71 56 80 57 58 B) 8 reap 
4 Flintstones 66 48 72 49 68 4a 58 45 68 § Busines: 
5 Real McCoys 87 48 84 42 91 48 89 54 85 +— ——_ 
‘ Form Py 
5 Wagon Train 89 48 85 43 88 46 94 55 89 a 
7 Red Skelton 88 46 87 43 89 51 87 45 89 4 Networs 
8 CBS Reports 64 4] 60 39 63 40 66 43 65 4 
8 Gunsmoke 86 4] 80 38 86 42 93 48 83 2% 
10 Candid Camera 75 40 81 42 80 40 69 37 67 % Network 
a 
10 Rawhide 77 40 70 35 75 4) 88 4 75 3 Spot Tel 
12 Ernie Ford 76 39 68 33 75 42 84 42 77 i. 
12 My Three Sons 65 39 66 41 72 39 56 37 67 3 Spot Roc 
14 Perry Mason 80 38 80 39 75 36 85 40 76 3 
Route 66 # Outdoor 
Familiarity: The proportion of respondents with any opinion about a program. This measures the awareness of the program. re 
TvQ Score: A qualitative measurement of the degree of enthusiasm for a program. This score is determined by dividing the per 
saying that a show is ‘‘one of my favorites’’ by the per cent to whom the show is familiar. —_ 
on rad 
: TvQ, a division of Home Testing Institute, measures the intrinsic appeal of programs—not the size of audience. It is a measure ond other m. 
preference. 
Media/scope, July SM Media/ scope, } 
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Record of National Advertising Expenditures 
First Quarter — 1961 


Newspapers 


Nationally Distributed 
Sunday Supplements 


General Magazines 
Business Papers 
Farm Publications 
Network TV 

Network TV Talent 
Spot Television 

Spot Radio 


Outdoor 





$ Volume $ Volume 


First t 
irst Quarter 1961 1961 1960 





Newspapers $151,126,000 | $155,961,000" 





Nationally Distributed i 
18,781,000 20,80. Prepared exclusively for 
Sunday Supplements muingees MEDIA/SCOPE by J. K. 
Lasser & Co. SOURCES: 
General Magazines 184,105,000 184,581,000 Newspapers: Media Rec- 
; ~ ords, Inc. Supplements: 
be on ee 
siness Pa 1 r ureau. Genera jaga- 
— 115,873,000 29,473,000 zines: Publishers Infor- 
— ar —_ 
Farm Publicati 1 . f apers: J. K. Lasser & Co. 
2 anata 3,581,000 15,576,000 Farm Publications: Farm 
to eg = ash 
Network TV 5 etwork Television: - 
a 182,478,000 171,900,000 BAR reports from Tele- 
— —— < Adver- 
Net v ising. Spot Television: 
penn 0 Catend 99,071,000 106,715,000 Television Bureau of 
Leerbey Spot — 
se: R ation Representatives 
Spot Television 151,328,000 155,527,000 hoon, Guliten: Outdoor 
ae Ld 
j * V talent and production: 

Spot Rodio N.A. N.A. MEDIA/SCOPE. 





4s 
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Outdoor 22,000,000 23,800,000 


a 





R = Revised 
*Not Available 


Data on radio, direct mail, point-of-purchase, transportation, 
and other media not available quarterly on an adequate basis. 
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MEDIA STUDIES 





Erie Daily Times and Morning 
News. A&P has five stores in Erie, 
and four more in Erie’s retail trading 
zone. Their wholesale source is Buf- 
falo. Similar details are given for 














ERIE, PA. 


BASIC 
MARKET 
DATA 








‘ rweiesmen 6 
Uh DAILY TIME Erie MORNING NEWS 


Crie Times News 


eight other regional and local grocery 
chains, one voluntary group, and 
three wholesale-sponsored chains. All 
this and more is on just one of the 
64 pages of “Basic Market Data,” 
covering everything in unusual detail 
from “county assessed valuation of 
tax-exempt real property by type of 
ownership” to “cash receipts from 
sale of agricultural items,” and Erie’s 
history. For the future, says the book, 
the city’s principal asset is the St. 
Lawrence Seaway, making Erie an 
ocean cargo port.—A, 


Avery-Knodel, Inc., reports on the 
10-state area covered by ABC Radio 
West, new network formed by the In- 
termountain, ABC Radio Pacific, and 
Arizona Networks. The 37-page book 
(not counting a separate folded map 
and station list) charts the West’s 
growth in everything from popula- 
tion (25.8 million, up 38 per cent 
since 1950) to industrial employment 
(up 54 per cent over the decade) and 
retail sales (up 81 per cent). Report 
includes these points for radio in the 
104 markets covered by the new net- 
work: Many of the cities, surrounded 
by mountains, must be reached from 
within; Westerners do more listening, 
indoors and out, than citizens of other 


94 








regions. Report also covers coverage, 
costs, and performance of other media 
in the West. Market-by-market data 
on radio homes and retail sales are 
included in an appendix.—B. 


Brick Muller & Associates. Mem- 
phis, Tenn., is the locale of “Pilot 
Survey of the Negro Market.” Report 
includes data on Negro ownership 
and use of radio and TV sets, sub- 
scriptions to newspapers and maga- 
zines, and magazine and program 
preferences. Other information cov- 
ers income, education, family size 
and age breakdowns, and ownership 
of homes and automobiles 
Memphis Negroes. $25.—C. 


among 


Broadcast Advertisers Reports. 
The 1961 edition of “TV Agency 
Guide” includes new information on 
location of agency offices buying time 
for each of the more than 3,000 
brands covered. Brands are those us- 
ing television and monitored by 


BAR. $1.—D. 


The American Automobile and 
El Automovil Americano. The 
1961 “World Motor Census” puts 
U. S. 1960 production of passenger 
cars, trucks, and buses at 7.9 million 
units, against 6.1 million turned out 
by Western Europe. Census shows 
production and vehicles in use in 
1959 and 1960 in every nation of the 
Free World, and gives estimates for 
Soviet Bloc countries. Individual fig- 
ures for each country are given for 
cars, trucks, buses, motorcycles, and 
tractors. By January 1961, says the 
Census, there were seven million 
more cars, trucks, and buses in the 
world than in January 1960. Total is 
more than 126.3 million. $2.00—E. 


National Retail Merchants Assn. 
“The Facts About Branch Stores,” by 
J. G. Dakins, is based on a survey 
indicating that by 1966, 42 per cent 
of total volume will be contributed to 
the “typical retail organization” by 
its branches. Main reasons for branch 
growth, says the book, are to expand 
volume beyond the area adequately 
served by the main store; to increase 
the parent store’s share of market 













and market penetration; to follow th 




















































































main store’s customers toward th a 
suburbs and thereby preserve vAMR out 
ume; and to become dominant stonf jeyot 
in a new trading area when nal of th 
dominant in the main store areal jines, 
$8.00 to non-members.—F. ane 
24,15 
Duquesne University and Sala <ajes, 
Executives Club of Pittsburgh® ;,, ¢: 
Major allocators of advertising ef cent f 
penditures in Pittsburgh firms selling 
primarily to industry are advertisin Ris 
News 
causec 
pers s 
Graduate Business Research © advert 
holds 
annua. 
Sales-Marketing Research Survey half w! 
Greater Pietsburgh Area That's 
oom soe househ 
BUREAU of RESEARCH the po 
vm business day ac 
Duquesne University - Pitsburgh. Pennsylvanis a 
459 | 
Sales Executives Club of page « 
has cli 
the tw 
million 
managers, sales managers, “the mang $2.24 t 
agement staff,” vice presidents, pres 
dents, and product sales managen{ The D 
Top determining factors are 12-year 
objectives and percentage of salej increas 
These are among findings of a su cept fo 
among 142 firms in the “Greate orientec 
Pittsburgh Area,” devoted mostly i time wi 
managing and motivating salesmesfm to be 1] 
Another question compares effecting ings of 
ness of “cold calls” with those followg§ readers! 
ing advertising and catalog study hig Post, a 
prospects. Others report what s Newspay 
men think of advertising as a com ship is | 
tomer influence, and coordination of time spe 
message and target of advertising ers read 
and sales force. Results are comp other n 
with those of a national industri with rad 
marketing survey made in 1958 
the Sales Executives Club of A. C.N 
York.—G. “Televisi 
sions of 
Super Market Merchandising. \@ *t-equip 
the 2,609 new super markets built iff audience. 
1960, 19 per cent went into shoppin Tegion, se 
centers, says “The True Look of ti let discus 
Super Market Industry—1960.” Re includes 
gions accounting for greatest percetigg tion buys 
age of new markets were, in ordé Television 
Media/scope, July Mam “edia/ scope, 
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MARKET STUDIES 


the Middle Atlantic States, East 
North Central Region, Pacific, and 
South Atlantic States. New supers 
devoted an average of 12.2 per cent 
of their selling space to non-food 
lines. which accounted for 8.3 per 
cent of sales. National average for all 
94.151 U. S. supers is five per cent of 
sales. All supers last year accounted 
for $34.6 billion in sales, up 6.6 per 
cent from 1959. 50 cents.—H. 


Richmond Times-Dispatch and 
News Leader report rate deflation 
caused by income inflation. The pa- 
pers say cost of delivering a page of 
advertising to the number of house- 
holds accounting for $1 million in 
annual disposable income is less than 
half what it was before World War II. 
That’s because disposable income per 
household since 1940 has shot up to 
the point where 150 households to- 
day achieve the income spread among 
459 households then. Advertising 
page cost per thousand circulation 
has climbed from $4.88 to $6.65 over 
the twenty years. But “cost per $1 
million of income” dropped from 
$2.24 to $1.00-L. 


The Denver Post. Among eight- to 
12-year-olds, newspaper reading time 
increases with TV viewing time, ex- 
cept for non-viewers. Such “media- 
oriented children,” who spend more 
time with both media are most likely 
to be 11 or 12. These are among find- 
ings of a survey measuring child 
readership of comics in the daily 
Post, as reported to the National 
Newspaper Promotion Assn. Reader- 
ship is broken down by age, sex, and 
time spent reading. Report also cov- 
ers readership of the Sunday Post, of 
other newspapers, and time spent 
with radio and television.—J. 


A. C. Nielsen Co. “Radio °61” and 
“Television °61” report new dimen- 
sions of the media, from number of 
set-equipped homes and cumulative 
audiences to listening and viewing by 
region, season, and hour. Radio book- 
let discusses reach and frequency, and 
includes NSI analyses of various sta- 
tion buys in typical market situations. 
Television booklet analyzes audience 
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composition by day part, program 
type, and marketing characteristics, 
and describes use of Nielsen’s In- 
stantaneous Audimeter.—K. 


CBS Radio Spot Sales substitutes 
hypothetical radio schedules for spot 
TV activity supplementing actual net- 
work TV campaigns of four national 
advertisers. Findings of the Nielsen 





UNDUPLICATED AUDIENCE ADDED 
St. Lovis Case Study A 
Spot TV 


67 .6% 
| combined 
ou . 

















reach and frequency comparison 
make radio look good. According to 
results in St. Louis and Los Angeles, 
which considered in-home radio only, 
there was little difference between the 
spot media in unduplicated homes 
added to the basic network TV cam- 
paign. But while both forms of tele- 
vision tend to show similar frequency 
patterns, addition of radio delivered 
a higher percentage of homes receiv- 
ing more than two announcements. 
“Broadcast Media Mix Case Studies” 
compares total broadcast impressions 
and combined unduplicated reach of 
each mix, reach of each schedule, and 
frequency distribution among both 


individual and combined undupli- 
cated audiences and among audience 
segments reached by each mix.—L. 


WTAR-TV, Norfolk, has joined 
WVEC-TV and WAVY-TV to em- 
phasize “Tidewater, Va.,” including 
Portsmouth, Newport News, and 
Hampton, as a single market, the na- 
tion’s 29th, despite official statistics. 
Developments in “Greater Norfolk” 
include a population jump since 1950 
2.5 times the U. S. average. Present 
population of 802,710 accounts for 
retail volume equal to that of Char- 
lotte, Greensboro, High Point, and 
Durham combined. Stations also 
stress network of bridges and tunnels 
“completely uniting all areas” into 
a market into which some 50 new in- 
dustries have moved since 1955. 
Other markets, similarly hampered 
by statistics, include Winston-Salem, 
Wheeling-Steubenville, and Spring- 


field-Hartford.—M. 


Television Bureau of Advertising. 
TV announcements accounted for 
$466.5 million of 1960's total gross 
spot time billings, says TvB’s “Spot 
Television Advertising Expenditures.” 
Some $83.8 million went into pro- 
grams and $66.3 million into ID’s. 
Report includes a briefing on spot’s 
use and performance since 1956, and 
gives 1960 expenditures of leading 
advertisers by brand and product 
classification.—N. . 


WANT ANY OF THESE REPORTS? 


If you want copies of any of these reports, fill in 
coupon and send to Editor, MEDIA/SCOPE, 420 Lex- 


ington Ave., New York 17. 


Your Name and Title: 








Company: 
Address: 
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“ 
——Dalitzer Prize Winner 


1960 
EDGAR MAY 


HONOR * === 


The most coveted honor in journalism once again has been awarded to a staff member 
of the Buffalo Evening News. This 1960 Pulitzer Prize for local reporting comes to 
News reporter Edgar May in recognition of his critical series of articles on the 

public welfare program in Erie County and New York State. His intensive research 


for the project included a three-month assignment as a welfare caseworker. 


Edgar May’s Pulitzer Prize is the third held by a News staff member... 

the second such recognition within three years. This award-winning skill, 
enterprise and integrity typify the ability, spirit, and daily effort of the editorial 
and reportorial staffs of the Buffalo Evening News. . 

The recognized reputation of the Buffalo Evening News 

for editorial excellence makes it the ideal medium to 

convey effectively your story to the Niagara Frontier. 


BUFFALO EVENING News 


KELLY-SMITH CO.—National Representatives 


WESTERN NEW YORK’S GREAT NEWSPAPER 


Media/scop Media/scor 





Media/ scope’s 


Advertising Cost Index 


Reported by Media/scope’s Research Department 


Ad Rate Changes: 


100 $104.82 


o- 120 
Business Publications 


For each $100 the advertiser had 
invested in business publications dis- 
play advertising space in May 1960, 
he had to add an additional $4.82 
to duplicate the identical schedule 
in May 1961. During this same 12- 
months’ period circulation rose 2 
per cent and cost-per-thousand rose 
3 per cent. 


May 1960 to May 1961 


100 $109.61 


80 120 
Consumer Magazines 


In order to repeat an advertising 
schedule of May 1960 in a group 
of typical consumer magazines in 
May 1961, the advertiser had to in- 
vest $109.61 for every $100 spent 
the year earlier. Circulation rose 4 
per cent and cost-per-thousand in- 
creased 5 per cent over the May 
1960 levels. 


100 $101.15 


100 $105.51 


a al Bask 120 
Daily Newspapers 
Daily newspapers’ national adver- 
tising display rates were 5.51 per 
cent higher in May 1961 than in 
May 1960. Newspaper circulation, 
which has remained fairly steady 
during the past decade, rose 1 per 
cent between May 1960 and May 
1961, while cost-per-million went 

up 4.5 per cent. 


Source: Standard Rate & Data Service, Inc. 
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Spot Radio 


The advertiser using a typical sched- 
ule in spot radio had to increase his 
allocation for time charges $1.15 
in May 1961 for every $100 spent 
a year earlier. This compares with 
an increase of 5 per cent between 
May 1959 and May 1960. 


100 $105.41 


Spot Television 
In order to repeat the spot tele- 
vision campaign of May 1960 the 
advertiser in May 1961 had to add 
$5.41 to every $100 he spent on 
the identical schedule in the previ- 
ous May. This compares with an 
increase of 11 per cent between 
May 1959 and May 1960. 


Note: in all meters $100 = unit cost for May 1960 


Charts and meters may not be reproduced without written permission. 





AD RATE INDEXES 


Long-term Trends 


Consumer 
Magazines 


Business 
Publications 


qeeeneccess 
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Daily 
Newspapers 


Spot Spot 
Radio Television 
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Business Publications 

Since the 1956 base period through May 1961, business 
publications as a group have held the general increase in 
cost-per-thousand circulation to less than 13 per cent. 
Basic black-and-white page rates rose 30 per cent during 
these past five years, and total circulation increased 17 
per cent. 


Consumer Magazines 

Consumer magazine basic black-and-white page rates have 
risen 43 per cent since the 1956 base year. Total circula- 
tion has also experienced a substantial increase—19 per 
cent. Together, the increase in page cost and in circula- 
tion have resulted in a 20 per cent rise in cost-per-thousand. 


Daily Newspapers 
Daily newspaper national display rates rose less than 
have advertising rates of other print media between the 
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1956 advertising rates average = 100 


1956 base period and May 1961. Daily newspaper li 
rates rose 21 per cent. At the same time circulation we 
up about 2 per cent, while cost-per-thousand circulate 
rose 19 per cent. 

Spot Radio 

Time charges of a national spot radio campaign of 19 
would in May 1961 have cost the advertiser 7 per ce 
more than during the 1956 period. The May 1960 rat 
by comparison, were 6 per cent above the 1956 averag 


Spot Television 

Although published spot television rates have shown 
almost continuous rise since mid-1958 (three years age 
in May 1961 they remained at the level of the previc 
month. They are now 52 per cent higher than they 
during the 1956 base year. A year ago they were 44 
cent higher than in 1956. 
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The Chicago Tribune reaches the right kind of people 


To a seller of auto batteries, there are only two kinds of people in a 
market. Those who buy. And those who don’t, can’t or won’t. 

The big problem is how to reach more of the right kind. And in 
Chicago, that’s easy. Most of them read the Tribune. In city and 
suburban newspaper households, 71% of the battery buyers read the 
Sunday Tribune; 51% read the Daily Tribune. 

Now perhaps you sell air travel or appliances instead of auto batter- 
ies.* It doesn’t make any difference. The Tribune will still deliver a 
larger audience of actual buyers than any other Chicago newspaper. 

You’ll sell more to the right kind of people—the people who buy— 
when you use the Tribune in Chicago. 


More readers ...More buyers...More results 


_ Theltibune Get Ein in Chicago! 


*And if you do sell auto batteries, our new MARKET POWER study can tell you a 
great deal about your kind of buyers. Ask a Tribune representative for the full story. 


ay 
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Broadcast networks and stations are 
receiving many these 
days about their programing. Henry 
Schachte of Lever Brothers says the 
nets need talent, and can get it only 
as the stations develop it. He suggests 
the latter call upon schools 
leges. 

Another idea advanced is that net- 
works simply cut prices on the quality 


suggestions 


and col- 


programs they are being urged to 
present, since these shows as a group 
draw fewer viewers than other more 
popular types. 

Still another idea is that local sta- 
tions raise the levels of their pro- 
graming by giving “blue ribbon” 
shows free re-runs, until the cumu- 
lative audience equals that of a popu- 
lar Western. 

7. + * 

Television Performance Audits is a 
new service of Broadcast Advertisers 
Reports. It enables buyers to check 
whether and when an ordered an- 
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KOLN-TV DELIVERS THE 
MAXIMUM AUDIENCE IN NEBRASKA* 


Gunsmoke ......74,700 homes 
Red Skelton .....56,700 homes 
6:00 p.m. News. . .40,300 homes 
10:00 p.m. News. .58,500 homes 


*Nevember Lincoln ARB 











Tho Foye Haters 


YOU’RE ONLY 


HALF-COVERED 


IN NEBRASKA 


This is Lincoin-Land — KOLN-TV'’s NCS 
No. 3. Figures show percentages of TV 
homes reached weekly, day or night. 


No matter how you slice it, you'll find 
there are just two big, “prime-cut” tele- 
vision markets in Nebraska — the extreme 
East and Lincoln-Land. 

Three top TV stations split the Eastern 
market three ways as they battle for 
viewers’ attention. But Lincoln-Land is 
different. Here one station completely dom- 
inates this big market—that’s KOLN-TV! 

During prime 6 to 9 p.m. viewing time, 
latest Nielsen reports more than 50,200 
Lincoln-Land homes tune in KOLN-TV! 
See how this compares with any other 
Nebraska station. 

Avery-Knodel has the full story on 
KOLN-TV — the Official Basic CBS Out- 
let for South Central Nebraska and 
Northern Kansas. 


KOLIN-TV 


10 * 316,000 WATTS © 1000-FT. TOWER 


COVERS LINCOLN-LAND — NEBRASKA'S OTWER BIG MARKET 


Avery Knodel, inc, Exclusive Nationa! Representatives 








nouncement was aired, how may 
other commercials were adjacent} 
it, “improper reduction of 
tainment time,” and “any other 
regularities that do not conform 
the terms of purchase.” 

The buyer gets from BAR a mix 
by-minute log for each station 
tored, plus individual discrep 
reports for each of his clients ugh 
either network or spot television, 

Young & Rubicam helped BAR 
velop the new audit, and is its § 
agency subscriber. 


* * = 


An innovation by ABC-TV 
give print publications a run for 
revenue. First weekly network ] 
“financial page.” to bow Sundm 
Oct. 29, is the hour-long “Ameria 
Business Briefing.” ; 


ey 


* * * 


Associated Business Publicatig 
announces a new form, “Suggesti 
for Handling Non-Standard Inserg 
which includes recommendations | 
acceptable stock weights. Form j 
tailored to fit ABP’s “Recomme: 
Standards for Businesspaper 
tices” binder. 

Further in standardization, 
Canadian Architect is encourag 
layout and copy format to conform 
the standard filing system of 
American Institute of Architects, 
publication thus induces filing 
repeat use of its advertisements. E 
advertisement bears its subject ¢ 
number in upper right corner. 


+ 
: 
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Higher radio rates for driving ‘ 
other favored time periods may# 
just over the horizon. And, @ 
Maurie Webster, v.p., CBS Radio, 
rate rises may result in “early ad 
tiser interest” in discovering opp 
tunities offered by segments off 
broadcast day that so far have & 
of little interest to them. Exped 
price hikes, he says, will be bre 
on in part by current efforts of 
government and the industry itself 
limit number of commercials 
cially in commercially crowded pal 
time. 
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LEVITTOWN, PA 
THE LEVITTOWN TIME 


AND 
BRISTOL DAILY COUR 


A PENN GROUP NEWSPAPEF 
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THE 
POWER 
OF 
SATURATION 

















733,583 weekdays—up 252,910 over a year ago! 920,607 Sunday—up 280,528 over a year ago!* 

That's The Detroit News total paid circulation story. In Detroit’s 3-county metropolitan market, where 
1,080,000 families earn $9-billion annually, The News alone gives its advertisers 64% market coverage 

weekdays, 71% Sunday.** No other newspaper in the nation’s top 5 markets offers such saturation 
coverage—nor such a low milline rate. Only $1.91 weekdays (down 24% from a year ago)—and $1.68 
unday (down 17% from a year ago). To sell Detroit, just use The News! 


NMHO-3/31/61 **Sixth Quinquennial Survey of the Detroit Market, 1961 


The Detroit News 


Wut Ofice: Suite 1237, 60 E. 42nd St. - Chicago Office: 435 N. Michigan Ave., Tribune Tower - Pacific Office: 785 Market St., San Francisco - Miami Beach: The Leonard Co., 311 Lincoln Road 
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JULY 
9-12: 


9-21: 





10: 


10-12: 


16-18: 


30- 
Aug. 5: 


AUG. 


18-19: 


SEPT. 
8-10: 


11-17: 


20-22: 


30- 
Oct. 1: 


bok coho aoe, 


Newspaper Advertising Ex- 
ecutives Assn., Statler Hilton, 
Detroit. 

National Assn. of Broadcast- 
ers, Executive Development 
Seminar, Harvard Graduate 
School of Business, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 


Wisconsin Broadcasters 


Assn., Plankington Hotel. 
Milwaukee. 
National Assn. of TV and 


Radio Farm Directors, Hotel 
Shoreham, Washington, D. C. 
South Carolina Assn. of 
Broadcasters, Ocean Forest, 
Myrtle Beach. 

American Women in Radio 
Mid - career 
Univer- 


and Television, 
Seminar, Syracuse 


versity, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Workshop on Creativity in 
Advertising, Palmer House, 
Chicago. 

Georgia Assn. of Broadcast- 
ers, King & Prince Hotel, St. 
Simon’s Island, Ga. 
Newspaper Advertising Ex- 
ecutives Assn. of the Caro- 
linas, Grove Park Inn, Ashe- 


ville, N. C. 


Iowa Daily Press Assn., Ho- 
tel Savery, Des Moines. 
Affiliated Advertising Agen- 
cies Network, Sheraton- 
Blackstone, Chicago. 
Michigan Assn. of Broad- 
casters, Hidden Valley, Gay- 
lord, Mich. 
National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board, Waldorf-Astoria, 
N. Y. 
Advertising Federation of 
America, Hotel Mayo, Tulsa. 
Louisiana Assn. of Broad- 
casters, Buena Vista Beach 
Hotel, Biloxi, Miss. 
Ohio Daily Newspaper Ad- 
vertising Executives Assn., 
Fort Hayes Hotel, Columbus. 
x 





PROMOTIONS AND 
PRESENTATIONS 


Bureau of Advertising. First tar- 
get account presentation available to 
newspapers to sell local variety, chain, 
and auto accessory outlets says news- 
papers reach more customers and sell 
more products at lower cost than cir- 
culars. Presentation, designed to re- 
quirements of Western Auto Supply 
Co., recommends a “75/25 advertis- 
ing formula,” meaning 75 per cent of 
of the budget for newspapers, 25 per- 
cent for circulars or direct mail, 
“which you need to reinforce news- 
paper advertising, but not as your 
basic means of reaching the public.” 
Claims are backed by results of an 
inquiry into how consumers react to 
and use circulars and newspaper ad- 
vertising. 


Family Cirele advertisers in July 
and August issues are featured in an 
“Easy on the Cook” book of meat 
recipes, distributed free to super mar- 
ket shoppers. Cook book is backed by 
advertising and publicity kits adapt- 
able for use by any food advertiser or 
retailer. Recipes are built around 
meats and poultry, expected to be in 
plentiful supply this summer. Par- 
ticipating products include everything 
from steak sauce to tapioca, encour- 
aging store-wide promotion for all 
food departments. Other sponsors of 
promotion are the National Assn. of 
Food Chains and American Meat 
Institute. Idea is derived from suc- 
cessful “Eat Big-Spend Small” pro- 
motion last January. 


The Philadelphia Inquirer. The 
“renaissance of Philadelphia” and 
economic growth of the 14-county 
“Delaware Valley, U. S. A.” are fea- 
tured in a color film, “The Anatomy 
of a Market,” now on tour. Topics 
covered by the 25-minute film include 
readership, shopping centers, and 
product use and buying plans of con- 
sumers. 


Seventeen was hostess to more 
than 1,200 fashion coordinators, store 
buyers, and allied titles and functions 
at its Waldorf-Astoria preview of 
back-to-school fashions. Fall ward- 
robes, to be featured in August and 
September issues, were dispiayed to 
music by living dolls in party settings 

















































—latter in honor of Seventeen’s g 
teenth birthday. The more than | 
outfits ran the gamut from real 
ersatz furs to campus slickers. 


Television Bureau of A¢ 
tising invites all comers to par 
pate in its continuing study of ¢ 
munication, outlined in a rm 
progress report. Booklet des 
purposes and techniques of its } 
research, conducted by Pennsyly, 
State University, and how pref 
nary findings may open new road 
greater advertising effectiven 
Among experiments described is 
subjecting student audiences to com 
binations of redundant, related, 
related, and contradictory inform: 
tion, transmitted simultaneously 
various combinations of channg 
Channels include printed wor 
spoken words, and pictures. Spoke 
words can be further varied by to 
phrasing, and background sound ¢ 
fects. Pictures can be still or moti¢ 
black and white or color. In sug 
tests of teaching effect, researchen 
attempt to weed out prior mental » 
sociation. 


Wallace Publishing Co. 
cites results of several surveys 
stress the value of pre-filed cai 
log publications, which “coordi 
advertising and catalog and selli 
One, by Sweets Catalog Se 
found that 83 per cent of responde 
took buying actions in favor of 
cific manufacturers after using ther 
catalogs. Others compare the 9.2 o 
ders per 100 “cold” sales call 
to 38.4 orders per 100 calls m 
after prospects had studied company 
catalogs and invited the sales call. 


1)"Sure I | 
promoting : 
ours calls f 
oe : . our one bi; 
WQXR, New York, calls t§ pretty — 
loyalty and respect of its audience 
“the greatest asset we offer to 
advertisers.” A brochure, com 
with fold-out coverage map, enum 
ates radio homes in each of the 
counties in the station’s primary 
secondary coverage area, and pd 
with pride to the better than ave 
education, incomes, and occupati 
of its “almost exclusively adult auf 
ence.” It warns, however, that 

commercials, just as its fine muse 



















must “respect the intelligence of i "Well, Mr 
“s . * . @ Many proble 

listeners and their desire for supers sgmcies 1; 
tertainment and factual info: a He 
entertainment and factua thetime, day 
tion. uw where th 
Money in a d 
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you could polish oft 


: 1 ‘Now, Joe, if only 
? my big problem...’ 








Y 
1|“Sure I have a problem. Listen... . 2|“—but as promotion manager I worry 3| “Actually we have stronger arguments 
promoting an advertising medium like about not registering the eight other big on all eight angles than any competitor, 
ours calls for dramatics. We blast out points in our total sales story for an but we can’t crowd ’em all into our im- 
our one biggest sales point, loud and advertiser. We could be losing contracts pression ads. How can I plug this gap 


the pretty — to competitors who claim to have the in my promotion plan, Joe?” 
lence other values. 










f ¢ i 6! With competent, strategically placed 
MA - - information in SRDS 
. YOU ARE THERE 


+. M0 
AS ‘ i X } selling by helping people buy 


| SROS tut) 


4|"Well, Mr. Smith, I don't polish off  5|“Oh, sure, Joe, you mean SRDS. We Standard Rate N's P 
Many problems, but I shine up three have a smasharoo blurb in there on . 
agencies right across the street, and all our main sales point same as — hey .. . & Data Service, Inc. 


the time, day or night, I see them looking that’s it! Why don’t I put all our good the national authority serving the 
media-buying function 





up where they’re going to spend the points in Standard Rate, right where 
Money in a directory sort of thing —” they have to look when they’re compar- C. Laury Botthof, President and Publisher 
ing us with the competition. Thanks, Joe, $201 OLD ORCHARD ROAD, SKOKIE, ILL.-YORKTOWN 6-8500 
you sure polished off a tough one for me.” SALES OFFICES—SKOKIE, NEW YORK, ATLANTA, LOS ANGELES 


President of SRDS--Data 


HILLIP W. WENIG, who has 
been vice president of the Re- 
search Division of SRDS, has become 
president of SRDS-DATA, Inc., new 
subsidiary of Standard Rate & Data 














































Service formed to combine and ex- 
pand the functions of Barnard, Inc. 
(20-year old tabulating and research 
service acquired recently by SRDS), 
and the two-year old Research Divi- 
sion. 

“SRDS-DATA is a complete adver- 
tising, media, and market research 
center,” says Mr. Wenig, “specializ- 
ing in the use of electronic computers 
for media analysis, market analysis, 
consumer studies, and readership 
studies.” 


Conversation 
piece 





KABC (and its listeners) 
are kept aware by 
conversation. 

Word for word, 

KABC’s conversation 

is newsworthy, 
stimulating, 
provocative. 


KABC’s microphone is 
yourcon. RADIO 


versation 
piece in LA. 
Have a word 
with your 


KABC rep. Les Angeles 
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PERSONNEL CHANGES 


NEW COMPANY 
AND POSITION 


FORMER COMPANY 
NAME AND POSITION 


AGENCIES 


Peter Berla......................Ogilvy, Benson & Mather......... 
Inc., Media Buyer 
Edward H. Weiss and Co......... Edward H. Weiss and (, 
Radio-TV Director V.P., Radio-TV Direct, 
CBS.-TV, Asst. to V.P. in............ Compton Advertising, Ine, 
charge of Programs Los Angeles, V.P., Mg. 
TV Programming 
". Kastor, Hilton, Chesley...............Ted Bates & Co., Inc. 
Clifford & Atherton, V.P.. Sr. TV Supv. 
Dir. Radio-TV 
Vincent J. Daraio............ Hicks & Greist, Inc., V.P............. Hicks & Greist, Inc., V.P. i; 
charge of Radio and Tj 
Foote, Cone & Belding, 
Chicago, Supv. of 
Broadcast Facilities 
Anthony C. DePierro......Geyer, Morey, Madden &............ Geyer, Morey, Madden 
Ballard, Inc., V.P.. Media Ballard, Inc., V.P., 
Media Dir. of Agency 
William R. Gillen.......... Batten, Barton, Durstine &........ Batten, Barton, Durstine § 
Osborn, New York, V.P. Osborn, London, 
Asst. to Pres. Managing Director 
si Regal Advertising Associates,....Fairfax, Inc., Media Dir, 
Acct. Exec. 
carmel Erwin Wasey, Ruthrauff &........Erwin Wasey, Ruthrauff 
Ryan, Inc., Business Mgr. Ryan, Inc., Dir., Radic 
TV Dept. 
Gardner Advertising, Resch.....Mogul Williams & Saylor, 
Dir. Inc., Resch. Dir. 
Nathan Pinsof................ Edward H. Weiss and Co..........Edwards H. Weiss and (, 
Media Dir. V.P., Media Dir. 
Richard Walken............ Benton & Bowles, All Media......Grey Advertising, Inc., 
Buyer Media Buyer 
Charles A. Winchester..Doherty, Clifford, Steers &........ Doherty, Clifford, Steers { 
Shenfield, Inc., V.P. Shenfield, Inc., V.P., 
Radio, TV Operations 


Inc., Media Supv. 
Rolf W. Brandis... 


William Brennan........ 


Jules Bundgus.... 


Robert Daubenspeck.....NBC-TV, Chicago, Sls............. 
Planning Dir. 


Roland Gomez........ 


Havis Medwick 


Harold L. Mooney 


ADVERTISERS 


Martin Berger ......Gardner Advertising Co., St.......Absorene Mfg. Co., Adv, 

Louis, Media Asst. Sls. Mgr. 

Northam Warren, Div. of............ Northan Warren, Div. of 
Chesebrough-Pond’s Inc., Chesebrough-Pond’s, 
Asst. Gen. Mgr. V.P., Mktg. 

Pepsi-Cola Company, Mktg.......Pepsi-Cola Company, & 
V.P. LF ol 

Esso Standard, Div. Humble..... Humble Oil & Refining 
Oil & Refining Co., , Adv., Sls. Promo. Mgr. 
Adv., Sls. Mgr. 

..Nat’l. Distillers Products Co.,....Nat’l. Distillers Products 
Asst. Dir. of Adv. Co., Dir. of Mktg. 
James B. Hapeman, Jr...Campbell-Ewald, Broadcast........5. C. Johnson & Son, Int, 

Resch. Acct. Exec. Media Mgr., Household 
Products 
......B. F. Goodrich, Adv. Mgr.,........ B. F. Goodrich, Dir. of 
Consumer Products 
_ee.-Osear Mayer & Co., Madison..... 
Wis., Gen. Sls. Prom. Mgr. 


Gerry Cannon 


William C. Durkee 


Robert M. Gray. 


Braddock Greene.... 


John B. Hunter, Jr. 


Cudahy Packing Co., 
Omaha, Mgr. Adv., S& 
Prom. 

Coty, Inc., V.P., Adv. Dit 

Schenley Distillers Co., 
Brand Adv. Mgr. 


Jerry Keefe........ 


.... Schick, Inc., Adv. Div............... 
..Monroe Greenthal Co., Media.... 
Dir. 


William F. Siegel 
Norman Trell 
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\ir Force/ Space Digest 


James Conne &A4 


American Ritl man 
Moulton Ad g Company 

{merican Telephone & 
Telegraph ( ompany 
Cunningham and , Ine 


Booth Newspapers 
The Fred M. Ra lall Company 


Boston Globe 
Batten, Barton, Dur 


Boston Herald Traveler 
Bresnick & Associates 


stine & Osborn, Inc 


Buffalo Courier Express 
The Rumrill Company 


Buffalo Evening News 
Moss-Chase Company 
Business Newspaper Association 
of Canada 82 


Walsh Advertising 


CBS Television Stations 60-61 


Chicago Daily News and Sun Times 17 
Earle Ludgin & Company 

Chicago Tribune 99 
Foote, Cone & Belding 

Copley Greater Northern Illinois Group 87 
Barnes-Chase Company 


Detroit News . 101 
W. B. Doner and Company * 


Elks Magazine cedamecsds 81 


Persons Advertising, Inc. 


First Three Markets Group.. 6 


Carpenter-Matthews & Stewart, Inc. 


Georgia Group . 
Burke Dowling Adams, ine. 


Good Housekeeping... 


Ellingten and Company 
Hotel World Review..... 16 


Indianapolis Star and News 56 
Caldwell, Larkin & Sidener-Wan Riper, Inc. 


Industrial Equipment News...... 86 
T. N. Palmer and Company, Inc. 


KABC Radio Los Angeles........... 104 


Culbertson and Bachrack Advertising 


KELO Radio Sioux Falls ; 22 
Clifford Gill Agency 


KOLN TV Nebraska...... 100 
Doe-Anderson Advertising Agency, Inc. 
Levittown Times/ Bristol 
Daily Courier............... 26, 
4! Finkle Agency 


Little Rock Arkansas Gazette..... 81 
Phillip G. Back Advertising 


, 100, 105 


Machine Design. 
Beaumont, Heller & Sperling, Inc 


Machinery .... 84 
Wilson, Haight, & Welch, Inc. 
McCall's 


Grey Advertising, Inc. 


3rd Cover 


Media/scope . 


Henry J. Keujmen ary Associates 
Miami Herald 

Bishopric-Green-Fielden 
Muskegon Chronicle..... 

The Fred M. Randall ( ompany 


National Advertising Company 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc. 


Nation’s Business. 
Gray and Rogers Ad ertising 


New Equipment Digest..... 
Beaumont, Heller & Sperling, Inc. 
Newspaper Division of 
Field Enterprises, Inc.. 
Earle Ludgin and C ompany 
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Newsweek 
Fletcher Richards, 

New Yorker... 
Chirurg & Cairns, Inc. 

New York Times 


Franklin Spier Advertising 


Calkins & Holden, Inc. 


Oakland Tribune..... 
James R. Lunke & Associates 


Pageant 
Fletcher Richards, Calkins & Holi den, Inc 


Paper Trade Journal.. 
The Schuyler Hopper Company 


Parade Publications... 
Reach, McClinton & Company 


Marston & Aubrey Advertis sing Agency, Inc. 


Pontiac Press... 
Larue Cleveland, Inc. 


Proceedings of the IRE..... 


Raymond Schoonover Advertising 


Reader’s Digest..... 


J. Walter Thompson Company 


Roanoke Times/World-News 


Hall and Company, Inc. 


Rotarian, The..... 
Fuller & Smith & Ross, Inc. 


Seventeen ....... . 
Al Paul Lefton Company, Inc. 


Show Business Illustrated. 


Marston & Aubrey Advertising Agency, Inc. 


Standard Rate & Data Service, Inc. 
The Schuyler Hopper Company 


Back Cover 


59 Successful 


ADVERTISERS’ INDEX 


SDRS DATA 
The Schuyler Hopper Company 
Steel... 
Beaumont, Heller & Sperling, Inc 
Farming. 
L. E. McGivena and Company 


Syracuse Newspaper Group 
Doug Johnson Associates, Inc. 


Tacoma News Tribune 
The Condon Company 

Texas Newspaper Group 
Sam Bloom Advertising Agency 


Traffic World 


The Schuyler Hopper Company 


U. S. News & World Report 
MacManus, John & Adams, Inc. 


WMAL TV Washington, D. C. 
Henry J. Kaufman and Associates 
WOQXR Radio New York 
Ralph Gardner Advertising 
WTRF TV Wheeling 


The Gutman Advertising Company 
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2 CAR FAMILY MARKET 


LEVITTOWN, PA. 
THE LEVITTOWN TIMES 


AND 
BRISTOL DAILY COURIER 
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Play this 
°2 billion fairway 
with the 


Georgia Group 


Win Georgia's great $2 billion market with the bigger, more powerful 


Georgia Group . 


. the Augusta, Columbus, Macon and Savannah 


newspapers. Now 84 counties big, the Georgia Group market has a 


total population of 1.7 million . . . 


half the state of growing Georgia! 


This winning foursome is a package buy. It’s yours with one order, 


one bill, one check... 


and 13% savings on 10,000 lines or more. 


Call your local Branham representative for full information. 


OvorgiaOroup 


SAVANNAH New’ and Press 


AUGUSTA Chronicle and Herald 


COLUMBUS Ledger and Enquirer MACON Telegraph and News 
Represented nationally by THE BRANHAM COMPANY 
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7.7 THE BUYER of media in advertising agencies 
is in a dilemma about media research is readily 
apparent from opinions submitted by our National Panel 
of Media Buyers. They were reported in the June issue 
of Mepta/score under the title, “Buyers Critical of 
Agency Research.” 

The buyers are making greater use of media research 
than ever before, and expect to increase this use in the 
years ahead. Such a consensus is not startling, in view 
of the increasing complexity of the media situation and 
the heavier investments that advertisers and their agencies 
are making in media. 

The dilemma of the buyers is that while they say media 
representatives are more useful than their agency research 
departments in keeping them informed on the various 
research studies available, and that they believe research 
studies done by media are useful, they also feel that these 
studies are not completely honest. This is principally 
because of an alleged tendency on the part of media to 
slant questions and techniques in their own favor, and to 
omit unfavorable responses. One solution posed by the 
agency media buyers is that their own research depart- 
ments provide more research helpful to them in media 
selections. They add that they prefer studies done by 
independent research organizations to studies done by 


their own agencies or the media. 
Self-interest Involved 


This may be all to the good, but how much sense does 
it make? Take the matter of research done by media. 
Is it reasonable to suppose that the media are going to 
invest many thousands of dollars in research into the 
values they believe they represent if they do not gain in 
some way? Nobody will countenance their slanting tech- 
niques, of course. But is it reasonable to expect that if 
medium A conducts a study which shows that media B 
and C are relatively more efficient for the advertiser's 
purposes, that medium A will publish the report at its 
own expense? No sensible man can expect such a strange 
occurrence. 

Such a sensible man, especially if he is a media buyer, 
might argue, however, that he has more interest in one 
type of media research than another. The type which 
might be more useful to him is not the competitive, 
reader-preference type. It is the type which, according to 
the definition of the Annual Media Awards “. . . serves to 
improve the delineation of media and their markets.” 
Media buyers can employ profitably a vast amount of 
information about changing media markets. The extent 
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DILEMMA IN MEDIA RESEARCH 






Roger Barton 









of such changes in the New York market, for instance, j 
suggested in the study in the last issue entitled. “Ney 
York: The Market and Its Media.” Research which reveak 
and develops the essential characteristics of media is aly 
of value. Does a publication present editorial content the 
compels readers to pick up the magazine repeatedly? Dog 
a television station present a unique image to its viewers 
These facts are of interest to buyers of space and time. 





Nature of Awards in Research 





That this kind of research has unusual validity is see 
from the nature of the Annual Media Awards in the medi 
research category. Two Bronze Plaques have gone t 
The Saturday Evening Post for studies of advertising pa 
exposure and the value of repeat exposures. Anothe 
Bronze Plaque went to Business Newspapers Associatigg 
of Canada for its study, “How Industry Buys.” A mer 
listing of some of the other winners shows the nature ¢ 
valued research: Holiday for “Characteristics and Actiy 
ties of Subscribers and Their Families”; Crosley Broad 
casting Corporation for “The Effectiveness of Color » 
Black-and-White Television Advertising”; U. S. News é 
World Report for “Parallel Mail and Personal Intervier 
Studies of U. S. News & World Report.” It is also signif 
cant that many of these studies were done by independed 





research organizations for the sponsors who won 
Awards. 

Most media research will continue to be sponsored | 
media, because they have most at stake. What agency 
going to spend $500,000 for a piece of media research 
What advertiser? This was apparent in 1957, when t 
study of 30 magazines proposed by the Advertising h 
search Foundation came to naught because the adv 










tisers and agencies were not willing to bear the cost, 





the magazines, who might have borne most of the burd 
came to a deadlock on the value of the definite audiew 





measurement that was proposed. 

It is our guess that the agency research departments ¥ 
never have the resources to do all the media research 
the buyers feel they need, and that the buyers will have 
continue to rely upon research done by the media‘ 
research which the latter sponsor. The solution of t 
buyers’ dilemma may well be: 

1. To emphasize to the media the kinds of researt 
which they value and can use (bearing in mind that 
self-interest of the media must be served) ; 

2. To insist that their agency research or media depi# 
ments assign persons to evaluate all incoming media 
market studies and guide the buyers in their use. 
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An early visit 
from 


St. Nicholas 


(with a nod of the beard to Clement C. Moore) 


’'T was the month before Christmas 
When, all through the land, 
The gals were a-stirring 
With lists in each hand. 
What to give Randy, 
Aunt Susan and Bill? 
And what about Charlie? 
And sweet little Jill? 
But this is no problem, 
The choice it enthralls. 
The answers are there 
In the Christmas McCall's! 


It happened last year 
And in ’59, too. 
McCall’s Christmas issue 
Gives many a clue 
To pocketbooks opened 
With buying intent. 
And to boost the enchantment 
Of Yuletide well-spent, 
The next Christmas issue 
(McCall's third in a row) 
Will bring to its readers 
The most glorious show 
That millions of women 
Will never resist. 


“This | must give.” 

“Tl put that on my list.” 
It’s months before Christmas, 

It’s far from December, 
But the heat of the summer 

Makes others remember. 
So now, in the agencies, 

All lively and quick, 
The planners are planning 

To outsell St. Nick. 
The call has gone out, 

The news has spread far. 
There is only one choice: 

McCall’s is the star. 
To the top of the list! 

Set it high on the walls! 
Reserve that space now — 

In the heart of McCall’s. 
Your clients know well 

That McCall's— Number One— 
At Yuletide rides high 

Like the bright noonday sun, 
Full of glamor and joy 

And bright Christmas vision 
That affects every kind 

Of buying decision. 
So spring into action, 

Give your team the steer. 
Get your orders in now 

(By mail or reindeer). 


Reserve your space quickly 


Before closing date falls 
Then happy selling to all 
And for all, good 
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The Plaza Hotel’s new campaign has carrying the full-page advertisements, 
created excitement—so much so that [gy like the one below. For more details on 
food sales are up 27% and beverage sales Y@5¥_ how this New Yorker campaign sparks 


up 46% over last year. The New Yorke business, please write us and we will be 


: . THE 
is the only consumer magazine NEW YORKER. happy to send you a booklet. 


NO. 25 WEST 43n0 STREET. NEW YORK 36.N Y 


She's playing at The Plaza...while Rome burns. 


The Italians are smoldering and who car blame them? place. Performances at 9:00 and 12:15. Engagement, May 
We've stolen their best-loved singer. Katyna Ranieri is 17 to June 17. Dancing to Ted Straeter, his songs. piano 
her name, and she sings all the sweet and sultry songs that and orchestra, and Mark Monte’s Continentals. For reser- 
are the rage right now in Rome. The Persian Room is the vations call PLaza 9-3000. The Persian Room at The Plaza. 


ADVERTISING AGENCY FOR THE PLAZA: DOYLE DANE SERMBACH INC 





